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| for the fortunate circumstance that the steamer Susquehanna was 
| butafew miles below at the time of the explosion, and she was 
| Soon alongside the wreck, and rendered all the assistance that was 
| possible in saving those who escaped injory and in rescuing the 
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EXPLOSION OF THE ST.. NICHOLAS. 

On Sunday the 24th April, the steamboat St. Nicholas, a regular 
packet boat between St. Louis and New Orleans, exploded her 
boilers, causing death and injuries of a most frightful character t6 a 


arge number of her passengers. 


SS 


Zz 
MISS KENNEDY CLINGING BY A RINGBOLT TO THE WRECE. 


The accident’ happened at Island 60, about seven miles below 
the scene of the destruction of the Pennsylvania. 
The vessel and cargo were a total loss; the boat having taken 
fire and burnt to the water's edge immediately after the explosion. A LADY JUSPING Witl 
The number of lives lost would have been largely increased but 
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BUBNING OF THE ST. NICHOLAS ON THE MISSOURI RIVER——-BORRIBIE FATE OF GAPTAIN MACMULLEN, 
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sufferers. The Susquehanna took the wounded, sixteen in number, 
to Memphis, nearly all of whom are either with their friends at 
private residences, at the hotels or in charge of their brethren of 
the Order of the Sons of Malta. But one sufferer was sent to the 
hospital. 

The following painfully interesting statement was made by the 
pilot of the ill-fated St. Nicholas, Mr. James Reid : 

“The captain was the only person with me in the pilot-houce at 
the time of the explosion. We were both at the wheel and conver- 
sing. I remember distinctly of hearing a report like that of a 
cannon, and instantaneously felt myself moving through the air. 
When I recovered my senses I found myself down among the boilers. 
When the steam and smoke cleared away a little I commenced 
crawling towards the roof; in doing so I came across Captain 
McMullen, lying with his right foot under the hurricane roof, pilot- 
house, and a lot of other rubbish which had been thrown together 
in one common mass by the explosion. His right foot and ankle 
was wedged in tightly by this heavy mass of lumber. He hailedme, 
and I stopped to assist him; at the same time I called the second 
mate, whom I saw near at hand, to my assistance, and we both tried 
all the means in our power to release him. 

“While endeavoring to release the captain one of the striker 
engineers came to our assistance, but the three of us failed to extri- 
cate him from his awful position. The flames were rapidly encroach- 
ing upon our territory, and the heat was becoming intolerable. 
Captain McMullen begged us to cut his leg off, but we could find no 
axe nor any other instrument by which to do so. We worked at the 
captain until the fire’drove us away—he begging us all the time to 
remain by him. We did not leave him until the moment arrived 
when to remain any longer would have been certain death to all of 
us, without the possibility of relieving the capfain. He was con- 
sumed by the flames almost before our eyes. The last words he 
uttered were, ‘My God, I shall have to burn up!’ When we saw 
that he would have to burn, he bade us seek our own safety. I 
succeeded in reaching the ladies’ cabin before the fire closed up 
that way of escape.” 

Captain McMullen leaves behind him a young wife and infant, at 
present residing in St. Louis. His wife is inconsolable, and she con- 
tinually exclaims, “ Oh,I shall ever hear him crying for help !” 

One of the most affecting incidents of this entire tragedy occurred 
in the conduct of Miss Kennedy. She was thrown by the explosion 
from her state-room into the river and floated down to the stern of 
the boat, when she caught her hand in one of the rings attached to 
the hull, and hung in that perilous dilemma, when death stood 
threatening upon either hand. To loose her hold was to sink into 
the waves, and to hold on was to burn with the wreck to which she 
was clinging—every moment being an age of alternating hope and 
despair. She remained inthis position until the flames actually 
burned the hair and skin from her head—the only part of her body 
above the water, except the hand by which she clung to the wreck, 
and that was burned to a crisp. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that, just before the accident oc- 
curred, Captain McMullen, a Mr. Reynolds, from Sioux City, Jowa, 
and a gentleman from Warrenton, Mississippi, were in the pilot- 
house together, engaged in conversation in reference to the dis- 
aster to the steamer Pennsylvania, which occurred in the same 
locality. The gentleman from Warrenton was a firm believer in the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination—qualifying the expression 
with the statement that he hoped he was always prepared to meet 
his fate, whatever that fate might be. The particular conversation 
had not closed when the boat was blown into a thonsand atoms, 
and none of the party in the pilot-house were saved but the pilot, 
Mr. Reid. 

Among those who are known to be lost are Captain McMullen, 
the commander of the St. Nicholas; Mrs. Glime, the estimable wife 

-of the first clerk ; the first and second engineers; thirteen of the 
deck hands and firemen, a number of the cabin crew, and many of 
_ the cabin and deck passengers—in all about sixty persons. 

Many more are so badly scalded that it is next to impossible that 
they can recover, so that the total number of lives lost will not fall 
far short of one hundred. 

The St. Nicholas was owned by Captain Reeder of St. Louis, and 
Captain B. V. Glime, the clerk. She was built at Pittsburg seven 
years ago this coming autumn. She had been refitted recently at a 
heavy expense. She was worth perhaps about $20,000. 

There was not much money or many valuables in the safe of the 
boat, and the pecuniary losses were confined principally to the 
shippers. 








DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


A Young Lawyer Shoots Himself.—Mr. Francis J. Q. Umsted, a 
young lawyer, who had an cffice in Wall street, and who resided in Eighteenth 
street, adjoining the Clerendon Hotel, shot himself on Wednesday morning 
with a revolver, but whether purposely cr through accident is unknown. The 
ball passed into the right ear, producing instant death. It was very little after 
seven o’clock when the shooting occurred. He arose a few minutes previous, 
dressed himself, took from a shelf a pistol case containing one of Colt’s 
revolvers, and commenced examining it, as he had frequently done before. 
Mrs. Umsted was still in bed. She told him to be careful in handling the 
pistol, as he might harm himself. The deceased went into a parlor adjuining, 
and almost immediately Mrs. Umsted heard the report of a pistol. Jumping 
Out of bed, she ran into the parlor, and saw her husband sitting in a large arm 
chair, life extinct. Coroner O’Keefe held an inquest on the bedy. Mrs. 
Umsted was the only witness examined aside from the medical evidence. She 
told the story given above, and added that she knew of no cause that should 
have incited him to commit euici¢e. He had never threatened to take his life; 
his domestic relations were of the bappiest kind; and he was laboring under no 
pecuniary embarrassments that she was aware of. The jury rendered a verdict, 
ascribing his death to a pistol-chot wound received at his own hands, but 
whether from accident of — they were unable to say. The deceased was 
only twenty-five years old, and leaves two childien—one an infant but a few 
months cid. He wasa graduate of Yale College, of strictly moral aud temperate 
habits, and possessed talents of a high order. 

Our readers will no doubt remember that some time in March, 1858, Mr. 
Barnes, a lawyer in Wall street, and whose office was in the same building as 
Mr. Umsted’s, was shot at by the latter gentleman as he was descending the 
stairs. Mr. Barnes, who was a stranger to his assailant, lodged a complaint 
against him, and Umsted gave bail for $3,000 to answer it, but the case never 
went to trial. It was whispered at the time that Mr. Barnes had formerly been 
an unsuccessful suitor of the present Mrs. Umsted. 


Speedy Justice.—Oscar F: Jackson, who murdered Wallace, was lynched 
by a mob in Rockford, Minn. He took refuge in a house, was drawn out by 
fire kindled about it, and then hung to the gable end of a cabin. They let him 
down twice; the first time he addressed the crowd, protesting his innocence of 
the murder of Wallace. The second time he made strong but ineffectual efforts 
to speak, seeing which the crowd run him up again to the rafters, choking him 
until he was dead, dead, dead! While in the hands of the mob he eaid 
— had made an attempt to seduce his wife, but made no direct con- 

ion. 

Threw his Wife Out of the Window.—The other day a stevedore, 
named Thomas Steele, of 26 Atlantic street, Brooklyn, threw his wife out of 
the second story rear window, whereby she sustained injuries of such a nature 
that it is not expected that she will recover. They had been quarrelling the 
whole day, and she, it appears, was seated on the window sill, when he gave 
her a violent push and she fell out. She was picked up insensible, but re- 
covered sufficiently to state the circumstances as herewith detailed. Steele is 
represented as a hard-working, sober map, and his wife as a hard drinker. It 
is stated, on his part, that she fell out, and that he was not near her at the 
time. He was arrested by officer Powers of the Third Precinct Police, and 
locked up to answer. 


Thought Better of it.--On Monday night a passenger on the boat 
leaving Staten Island was observed in a state of high excitement. He hurried 
from cabin to cabin, declarivg that he would drown himself. The ladies on 
board were much alarmed, and there was a general disturbance. The captain, 
finding it impracticable to restrain him, finally resolved to humor his fancy; a 
rope was accordingly attached to his person, after which he plumged overboard. 
His mind now underwent « sudden transformation; be paddled lustily about in 
mortal terrer to avoid sinking; and finally besought to be permitted to come 
on board. After being allowed ample time to coo! down, the signal was given, 
and the suicide was hauled on board, willing to live. He sneaked quietly into 
@ corner, and was glad to disembark at New York. 


Horrible Aceident.—A most horrible occurrence happened at the Belle 
River station of the Great Western Railway on Wednesday, by which the wife 
of the station-master lost her life. The facts, as we learn them from perties 
direct from that place, are as follows: Some painters were about commencing a 
jeb of painting fer the railway company at the station, and were prepaiing 
their oi! for the purpose. A large ketile or ealdron was arranged in one of the 


apartments of the s'ation-house, which they hai filled with oil, and were 
boiling. They had left it for a short time to attend to some other matters, 
when some part of it ran over and took fire on the stove, wi ich was ve' hot. 
Mrs. Taylor, the wife of the station-master, was the only person in the house 
at the time, except a child, and fearing that it would set the house on fire, set 
to work to put it out. In doing this, by rome jar or shake given the stove, the 
pipe parted. She then got a chair, and, placing it beside the stove, stepped 
upon it to adjast the pipe, when the chair tipped, and she fell héadforemost 
into the boiling oil. 

The oil that was displaced by the immersion cf the woman commenced 
blazing upon the stove, and the flames soon communicated to that upon the 
floor, and the room was instantly filled with fire and smoke. The child com- 
menced sereaming with ‘terror and ran out of the house. Her cries soon 
attracted the attention of the painters, who were at no great distance away, and 
who ran to the house, supposing the building to be on fire. A few buckets of 
water, however, epeedily put out the fire on the floor, ani then for the first 
time did they notice the horrible position of Mrs. Taylor. She was at once 
taken eut, but, of course, was lifeless. The upper portion of her body, with 
her head, was liters!ly boiled, the hair failing off, and the flesh parting with 
tvery touch. Her clothes had taken fire from the flames, burning the other 
portions of her body in a most shocking manner. In fact, the remains pre- 
sented an unrecogn'zable mass of burned flesh and bones that were sickening 
to look upon. 

A New Pian of Divoree,—A man ramed Arthur, being tired of his 
wife, bit upon the following ingenious plan of effectirg a separation: Taking 
his wife with him, he got into a boat to go down the river (Missonri) to call 
upon a business acquaintance. A long sand bar near the Missouri shore could 
not be passed by the boat, so Arthur, securing it there, remarked that he 
would swim the narrow stream intervening, transact his business on the river 
bank, and return in a few moments. As he was au old boatman and an ex- 
cellent swimmer, the proposition met with no opposition from his wife, and he 
plunged into the current. For a short distance he swam rapirly and on 
but then seemed to become suddenly cramped, threw up his arms and sank, 
his hat floating down the stream. In a few seconds he arose to the surface, 
strnggied there 2 moment, then sank again as if drowning, and appeared no 
more. The shrieks of Mrs: Arthur soon brought several men in skiffs to the 
spot, and they spent a day and a half in searching for the remains. They were 
unsuccessful, but bodies are seldom found in the strong current of the Missouri, 
near the drowning. The grief of the widow was very poignant. But time, the 
great healer of al) wounds, calmed her, and finally the estate was settled, and the 
sittle property of Arthur secured to her and her children. But it has since 
been discovered that he sank intentionally, swam several rods under water, 
came up and breathed a moment in a little inlet, again swam under water 
down the stream, and reached the shore unperceived. There he amused him- 
self for a time watching the parties who were searching for his corpse; then 
went into the country two miles, where he procured a bat and spent the night 
with a confidential friend; travelled across Missouri and Illinois to Indiana; 
settled ip a little village there, and married again. 


Felonious Crinoline.—It was discovered in Detroit, recently, that eight 
servant girls, belonging to one of the large hotels of that city, bad been for 
some time in the habit of stealing hams, legs of mutton, glass and crockery 
ware, bed clothing, tab’e linen, provisions, and no «nd of small trumpery, and 
conveying them from the house, uncer cover of their petticoats, by means of 
large bags attached to their hoops. Jn a receiving shop they bad accumuisated 
a large quantity of abstracted property, and one of the girls confessed to an 
attempt to carry out a haif barrel of beer in the avove manner, but failed for 
—_ of a second half-barrel to balance Ler “‘ patent cxtension’’ on the other 
side. 


The Peruvian Murders.<Horatio Gates Jones, who was murdered a 
few weeks since in Valparaiso, by « body of Government soldiers, was born in 
Canada, the eldest son of Nathaniel Jones, Esq , a partner in the firm of Horatio 
Gates & Co., of Montreal. A love of adventure induced him, at early age, to 
leave home, and he went to South America, since which time he has been a 
resident of Valparaiso, where he married a native of the country. His kindness 
of heart and generous disposition secured him numerous attached friends in 
the land of his nativity as well as that of his adoption. 

Lager Biler.—The Milwaukee Sentinel has been gathering the lager bi r 
statistics of thatcity. It appears from its figures that there was manufactured 
in that city, during the Jast year, 49,800 barrels of Jager; and of ale and other 
kinds of beer, 4,000; making an aggregate of 53,800 barrels, which, at $7 a 
barrel, amounts to the very respectable sum of $376,600. To produce this 
amount of beer, &., requires 164,409 bushels of barley, and 107,600 pounds of 
hops. 

Death of Dr. Henry Abbott.—By the Niagara wo have received 
letters from Egypt, announcing the death of Dr. Henry Abbott, at Karf-el-Aish, 
on the 30th of March last. Dr. Abbott was well known to a)l the world as the 
founder of the Egyptian collection, now ia this city, and to alkhis friends as a 
gentleman of the highest social qualifications and reliable integrity, one who 
will never be forgotten by those who bave shared his friendship ani hospitality, 
and we know that there are many such io this city. In his profession he was 
esteemed greatly, and as an untiring antiqusrian ho had few equals, and 
certainly fewer still who have rendered so much real services. Dr. Abbott has 
been in decliving health for over a year, and the death of his brother, Dr. 
George Abbott, in January last, at Cairo, struck a blow from which he could 
not recover. He leaves a brother residing in this city, and a sister, married to 
Mr. Stewart Brown, of the firm of Brown Brothers & Uo., bankers, of this city. 


A Strange Affair.—On Tuesday evening, an attempt was made by a 
woman, Mrs. K., to take the life of a Mr. L., of Fourth street, near South-first 
street, EF. D. of Brooklyn, with a pistol, on the corner of South-second and 
Fourth streets. The attempt was not successful, nor was the pistol fired off, 
but after she had vented her rage in words, the woman left the scene and re- 
turned to her home. 

The circumstances of the case appear to be as follows: Some three months 
since th~ wife of Mr. L. eft her husband and four children, ‘and went to live 
in a house in South-fifth street, near Tenth, with the woman, Mrs. K., who 
has a husband in the medical profession in New York, and an unc'e of Mrs. L. 
It was coon ascertained that the two women were in the habit of receiving the 
visits of Mr. A., @ geu‘leman bolding,an important position in the Eastern 
District Fire Department. After remaining in this heuse for a time, they re- 
moved to a house in Clymer street, near Kent avenue, where this Mr. A. spent 
a great part of his time, notwithstanding he bad a wife in Williamsburg. ~un- 
day morning, Mr. L. met his wife, Mis. K. and Mr. A. returning from a theatre, 
and, accosting bis wile, endeavored to effect a reconciliation for the sake of 
his children. She refused to have anything to do with him, and left him. 
Tuesday, Mr L. went to the wife of Mr. A., and informed her of the conduct 
of her husband with these women. In the evening, on Mr. L.’s return from 
work, he was met by his wife and Mrs. K., ard the latter drew a pistol 
from her bosom, and threatened to blow out his brains unless he im- 
mediately retracted what be had said to Mrs. A., concerning her character. 
His wife also had a knife with which she threatened to annihilate bim usle«s 
he submitted. He refused, and after a few moments his wife left, followed 
by Mrs. K. L. informed Captain Woglom, of the Fifth Precinct, and was ad- 
vised to make complaint bef re Justice Fox, but has concl: ded fot to do so 
at present. 








FOREIGN NEWS. 
ENGLAND. 
The Persia’s news is up to the 30th of April. 


e The Great War. 

There is no question that the Austrians have crossed the Ticino, the river 
that separates Piedmont from Lombardy. ihe number stated is 120,000 men. 
Their object is to crush the Sardinians before they can be joined by the 
French. In the meantime the French are pushing their troops with all dis- 
patch to the aid of their allies, and 50,000 French troops have been transport- 
ed to Genoa by cea. The most significant fact by the Persia is the alliance 
between France and Russia, which appears to be intended as a set-off azainst 
England and Prussia, whose armed neutrality was rapidly drifting into hos 
tility to France. The London Times says: 

** By the first treaty Russia binds herself, in the event of France being at 
war with Austria, to arsist France by the co-operation of her fleets in the 
Baltic and the Mediterranean, and moreover, to place an army of observation, 
of not less than 50,000, on the Austrian frontier. ‘This is the first treaty, and 
it is obviously directed immediately against England. France can have no- 
thing to iear against the navy of Austria. If she seeks to strengthen herself 
at sea, it must be against some first-class naval power, and what other is there 
then England? The treaty isan egreement between France and Russia to 
unite the fleets of the two empires in order to keep the uavy of England in 
check, while one or both of the contracting parties may be engaged ia effecting 
some object hostile to the interest or the security of Great Britain. It is 
plain that the parties to this compact do not count upon the neutrality of 
fngland; and the existence of this precautionary treaty is, in itself, a proof 
that the enterprises which are thus to be protected are such as it would be 
impossible for Engjand to aliow to pass unchallenged. 

“The Russian army of observation is no less significant than the unity of 
the imperial navies. This corps will, of course, be employed to excite insurrec- 
tion amorg the Hungarian and Sclave subjects of Austria, and it requires no 
great stretch of imagination to foresee how quickly the flames would rise and 
how far they would spread We cannot tell the character, nor measure the 
scope of the secret understanding which has prompted this offensive al! ance; 
perhaps the great design may rest upon the Rhine on the one side, ani way 
comprehend the Principalities, or even lean upon the Bosphorus on the vilir.’’ 

Proclamation by the King of Sardinia. 

A dispatch from Turin, of the 27th says: A royal proclamation by the King 
of Sardinia to the army has been published to-day at 5 o’clock. The King re- 

ris the demand to disarm as an outrage on himself and the nation, and has 

herefore, repelled the demand with disdain. The King calls to mind Italy’s 
ery of anguish, and rays: “‘ I will be your captain. I bave proved your valor 
on the fieid of battle by the side of my illustrious father. This time you will 
have for your comrades the gallant Fresch soldiers; your companions on the 
Tchernaya, whom the Emperor has sent to support and defend our just and 
civilizing cause. Forward to victory! Let our banners announce to you that 
our object, like our war cry, is, the Independence of Italy.”’ 

The Sardinians had retired from Palasza to the west bank of the river 
Sesia 
In taking command 





The Kin, of Sardinia had left Turin for Allerssndris. 


, of the army, be is to be accompanied by his eldest son Prince Humbert. 


The great mass of the Piedmontese army, 75,000 strong, was condensed 
around the fortresses of Allessandria and Casale, with a second line at the foot 
of the Appenines, between Novo and Tortova. ‘ 

The Turin correspondent of the Times does not think that the Austrians wil! 
reach the capital. The country had been Jaid under water by means of the 
canals of irrigation, and means had been taken to render the roads tempo: arily 
impracticable. > 

The Ticino, or Tessin, rises’ in Switzerland on the southern declivity of 
Mount St. Gothard, and flows south-easterly through the Lake Maggiore, 
Thence it runs in a southern direction, forming the boundary between Lombardy 
and Sardinia, until it joins the river Po, near Pavia. Its whole course is 
about 125 miles, aad it is navigable from Lake Maggiore to the Po, which 
ows into the Gulf of Venice. 

Tuscany Joins Piedmont and France. 


Nearly all the superior officers of the Tuscan troops (15,000 men) presented 
themeelves before the Grand Duke at Florence, and declared to him, that to 
prevent the revolt of the army, there was ouly one way, viz., to unite with Pied. 
mont, and to unfurl the tri-color flag of Italian independence. The Grand 
Duke immediately sent for the Marquis of Sejatico, and begged him to form a 
new administration, with a view of giving the reforms wanted. The Marquia 
answ red thst he could not undertake the task, or seve the dynasty, except 
on two conditions; first, the abdication of the Grand Duke; second, a decla- 
ration of war acai:st Austria, and an alliance with France and Piedmont. 
The Grand Duke refused these conditions, and declared he would quit Tuscany 
immediately, and eave the people to do what they please. 

The Grand Duke, after throwing himself upon the protection of the five great 

owers, retired to Bologna. 7 r 

As military dictatorship had been proclaimed in Tuscany, and via Turin, it 

is stated that Victor Emanuel had been mace Dictator. 


Warlike Preparations in England. 


Orders had been given at Woolwich for the hasty preparation of war mate- 
rial», ready for any sudden war emergency; and the heads of cepartmenta 
were summoned by telegraph to meet at the War Office, in London, on the 
28¢h ult. 

The Russian and Austrian Ministers hed an interview with the Earl of Mal- 
mesbury on the 28th. 

The London Advertiser says that a proclamation from the Queen was about 
to be issued, calling ont ten thousand men for the navy, and offering a bounty 
of ten pounds to each man, as an inducement to enter the service. 

The Channel squadron, which had gone to the Mediterranean, was to be im. 
mediately recalled; and on the 27th, four new ships of the line were placed in 
commission. 

The formation of volunteer rifle corps throughout England was being strongly 
urged on the Government. 

The Cunard ccrew-steamer Etna was being surveyed, preparatory to her 
being chartered by the British Government for the conveyance « f troops to the 
Mediterranean. Nezotiations for charters had heen initiated by the French 
Government, but it is stated that the Transatlantic shipping-hovses, havin 
received instructions that all available means of transport would be requ 
by the Brit‘sh Government, declined business with the French agente. 

It is stated that the French and Russian Governments have lately been pro- 
curicg large cupplies of charts and survevs of the English coast and of Fnglish 
stations in the Meditcrranean, and have likewise been engage? in making large 
purcheses of cos] »rrespective of price or quality. It is also intimated that an 
extensive order for charts had been received from the Spanish Governnment, 
and tho interence was, that Spain wou'd throw herself into the service of 
Fiance. 

As many as twenty-seven gun-boats, of very light draught, together with 
some yessels of larger size, were building in the Thames, for the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. It was suggested that Spain might possibly be acting merely as the 
agent of others, 

French agent’ are said to have been very active of late, in purchasing pro. 
visions for the Army, in Dublin, and in other parts of Ireland. 

Large quan ‘ities of ammunition and guns were being shipped from England 
to Gibraltar and Mal'a. 

M« jor General Sir Fenwick Williams, Bart., of Kars, is appointed Comman- 
cer-iu-Chief of the forces in Canada. 

The Porliamentary Elections 


Were progressing in England, but the war crizis detracted from the attention 
which th:y would otherwise command. The returns, at the departure of the 
Persia, were too few io give any ides of the firal result. Lord Stanley had 
been put in nomination tor Marylebone, at the eleventh hour, and against his 
consert. His vote was, of course, comparatively small, 

The quitterly returns of emigration, from Liverpool, show great activity in 
the movement towards the United States, and it was believe: that the next 
few months’ emigration to América will ba the largest experienced for several 
years. 

The Attitude of Prussia. 


In the Chamber of Deputies, at Berlin, on the 28th, the Foreign Minister 
made a statement respectirg the crisis. The following isa summary: ‘“ Re- 
cent occurrences are very threatening. The differences between Austria on 
the one hand, and Sardinia and France on the other, have reached a point that 
the outbreak cf war may be momentarily expected. England has made the 
last endeavor at me“iation, but the hope of her success is extremely small. In 
this position cf nncertainty no communication of any intermediate measures 
which either of the opposing parties may have taken, has come to the know- 
ledge of the Government. The p'acing of three corps d’armée of the Prussian 
forces on a war tootivg, and in readiness for war, has been resolved upon by 
the Federal Diet. Besides our own safety, we must keep in view the safety of 
Germany; the more so, because another great German power is on the brink 
of war. But the present condition of the preparations for war which the Fede- 
ral Diet has instituted, is pure'y of the same nature as the confederation itself 
—that is to say, essentially defensive; and with this object, Prussia, in concert 
with her German Federal associates, is armed on all sides. Above all things, 
she adherea to the principle that the interest of Germany is the interest of 

, 


Prussia.’ 
FRANCE. 
he Ministry of Police is to be re-established in France after the fashion of 
First Empire. 

The French Army of Observation on the Rhine will be conspicuous chiefly for 
its imposing force of heavy cavalry. It will consist oi eight divisions of cavalry 
and as many of infantry. 

Eight steant*frigates left Toulon on Tussday, the 26th, forGenoa. They were 
filled with troops. 

The French army collecting on the slopes of the Alps will be of the most for- 
midable character. It will consist of no Jess than sixteen divisions of Infantry 
and four divisions of cavalry, and the artillery to match. Fourteen out of the 
twenty two battalions of Chasseurs are to form part of the army of the Alps. 
Genoa is to be occupied by the French as a basis of operations whence they can 
threaten the Austrians’ left flank, and there is to be another basis at Susa, 
which will be also fortified and made a general depot for the troops that arrive 
throughout the Alpine passes. , . 

The Moniteur sta es that the co; - to be placed under the command of Prince 
Napoleon would soon assemble at foulon. , 

Le Nord, of the 25th, says the Emperor Napoleon had notified the English 
Government that he had felt himself obliged to send a French army of occupa- 
tion immediately into the Sardinian Territory, for the purpose of being in time 
to protect his ally against the attack of Austria. The Cabinet of Londoa re- 
plied that under the existing circumstances England would offer no objection. 


LATEST NEWS. 
The Austrian Manifesto. 


Vienna, Friday, April 29 —The official Weiner Zeilung publishes an imperial 
manifesto explaining in energetic words the necessity of war with Sardinia. 
The manifesto appeals to the patrictism of the faithful subjects of Austria, 
and hopes for the assistance of the kindred German race, connected as it is 
with Austria by origin and by common danger. 

The Negotiations. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Times telegraphed on Friday that the 
negotiations were certainly not over, and that the telegraphic wires between 
Paris «nd Vienne were constantly occupied by official communications. . 

A Vienna telegram of the 29th says: ‘ihe official journal, the Austrian 
Correspondence, detaiis all the facts by which the machinations of Piedmont, 
eupported by France, have been unveiled. It also announces the departure of 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the fraternization of his army with the revo- 
lutionists, and a revolt at Massa and Carrara, with the establishment of a Pro- 
visional Government. Austria must, therefore, draw the sword to maintain 
European order.’’ 

The Proffered Mediation of England. 


The London Times says that France has declived the offer of mediation 
made by the British Government. 

British Opicion on the War.—Whatever may be the sympathy felt 
for the oppressed Italians, English instincts and distrust of her hereditary 
enemy, France, will more than counterbalance it, despite the evangelical 
hatred of the Shaftesbury party to the Papal tendencies of Austria. 

Lord Jobn Pussell, in his speech to the electors of London, says : 

‘In so for, Austria is undoubtedly in the wrong not to have exhausted | 
meavs of procuring peace before she had recourse to arms. (Loud cheers 
But unfortvecately, although the cause of the Italian people—their wish to 
obtain good government, and to exchange servitude for freedom—ia we rthy ot 
all approbation, there have been mixed with that cause views of ambition 
views of territorial aggrandisement on the part of other powers—which would 
prevent our giving our entire sympathy to those who stand in their camp. 
(Cheers ) I cannot believe myself that there was any necessity, as things 
stood, for either France or Sardinia arming to the extent they bave doue. 

And Lord Derby, the British Premier, at the Lord Mayor's dinner, thus con- 
cludes his lecture to Austria by showing the cloven foot : 

““It may be that that protest has been unavailing; it may be that the hor- 
rors of war are already, or about to be to-merrow morning invoked. I do = 
say that Austria had no cause for complaint. On the contrary, I am boun 
to say I think that by ber aggressive and propagandist tone Sardinia bas 7 
prived herself of a great deal of that moral support which the sympathy © 
England would give to the free institutions which she bas so nobly msia- 


taiced.”’ which 





rhe undoubted opinion of the British press is an armed neutrality, 4 
| can only mean to be in the best possible conditicn of striking Franee, shou 
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she go ore step adverse to British interests, since no one believes that Aus- 
tria’s success can endanger England. The organ of the liberals thus says. 
After a few remarks on the Russian alliance with France, it thus proceeds : 

**These are strange prospects suddenly revealed, and they ofier us po very 
promising future. Still, we adhere to what we have already seid—that so 
long as the war is confined to Italy, or to the invasion or preservation of the 
Italian territories, we need take co active part init. If, however, the tide of 
aggression should roll nearer home, if France and Russia should attack Aus- 
tria in Germany—Russia seeking, perchance, her indemnity in the East of 
Europe—or if Prussia should be laid under a contributien of territory, then, 
indeed, the de ign of these treaties of offence would become no less than a 
partition of Furope, and the first principle of self-preservation would compel 
us to consider whether we can better defend ourselves om the Continent of Eu- 
rope or at our own homesteads. These are serious topics; but, although in 
Engiand we are all unanimous in desiring to keep clear, if possible, of these 
continental complications, we are also protoundly convinced that the existence 
of 2 great German power is e*centiai to onr own safety.’’ 

Nor must the serious fun of Punch be overlocked in so momentous a matier. 
The following verses embody the naticnal sentiment. How far events will 
permit it to be carried out is another matter : 


Ideas of an Insular Clown. 


I bears that France and Austriar be like to geo to war, 

And to lug we in alorg wi’ ’um—I should like to know what for. 
What call ha’ we to spend our lives, and fling our money away, 
For them there flighty foreignerc—onsarion chaps like they ? 


At peace there ain’t no keepun ’um, to war if they ’co] goo; 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, for ’tis their nutur’ to. 

We’a best mind our own business, and leave they to zettle theirs; 
We never got no good by hands in other folke’ affairs. 


We bain’t alike—can’t dale vi’ ’um—should let ’um all alone; 
They mestly worships images made out of wood and stone; 

In diet and in sentiments we differs from ’um, wide, 

And we can’t make out their vanity, nur understand their pride. 


As to the cause they fights about, as fur ac I can zee, 

Tis never nothing moor than just whose slaves they want to be, 
For pompous though their action, and the speeches they employ, 
They’re such unruly beggars they no freedom can’t enjoy. 


So let ’um fight till either side looks danger to our shore, 

Then piteh into that side straightways, but let ’um bide afore, 
But as for helpun are on ’um, taxation is our gains, 

And them as we befriends be sure to abuse us for our pains. 


We’re taxed so bard already that it seems like payun fines, 
All which it is our reooropense for generous designe; 

Aloof from ’um in time to come I wish that we med steer, 
And let ’um break cach other’s heads, and never interfere. 








GOSSIP OF THE 
ENGLAND. 


Human Misery.—It is impossible to contemplate this picture without 
receiving the painful lesson that ‘roan’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn:’” 

On Weénerdsy, William Jores, fifteen. and George Bailey, nine years of age, 
were charged with being found in a water closet in an enclosed building, known 
as Dorset place, East Road, Hoxton, near Lontou. The fect being proved by 
Wingfield, 73 N., who was on duty near the spot, and found the boys sleeping 
there. 

Mr. D’Eyncourt asked, ‘‘ What was your inteniion?” 

So;s—'* Only to sleep, sir.’? 

Mr. D’Eyncourt—‘* Where do you liye, Jones ?”’ 

Jones—*'T have no home; my father was a@ tailor in Baring street, New 
North Road, but Le has left me and gone to Birm‘ngham, and I have not any 
fuother.”’ 

Mr D’Eyncourt—* Where are your parents, Bailey ?”” 

This boy, whose appearance was very wretched, has good, regular features. 
He replied to the magistrate’s question, “*I have no father, no mother, no 
home. My fatier, who once lived at 9 George street, Camden Towa, was kijled 
on the railway, while at work, near Chalk Farm Station, and my mother died 
about six months since at 2 borpi‘al in Gray’s Inn Jane.”’ 

Mr. )'E;ncouri—*' Where are your brothers and sisters ?”” 

Boy—** Haven’t any, sir, haven’t anybody as belongs to me.”’ 

Mr. D’Eyncourt—How have you both lived since you lost your parents ?”’ 

Boys—‘' By begging. sir.’’ 

Mr. D’Eyrcourt—* Some inquiries must be made about this matter. The 
lads appear deserving; let them be taken to Shoreditch Workhouse, with 
request from mé that they may be taken care of for ihe present.” 

Boys—‘: Thank you, sir.’? 

Mr. Hurlsione (Chief Clerk)— I well recollect a man meeting with such a 
death as this child Bailey speaks of, and will myself uscertake to inquire isto 
hia case.’’ 

3ailey=“‘ He was Tom Neville, sir, 
was Bailey, and married twice.”’ 

The boys were then removed to the workhouse. 

If our London and New York philanthropists would look at home misery be- 
fore they go abroad to manuiucture it, the human race would bea much 
happier one than it is. 


WORLD. 


not Bailey. I believe my mother's name 


The Jagzseur.—Our readers will remember our illustration of the loss of 
the British gunboat. We are glad to perceive that the missing boat has turned 
up. A court-martial was held on board her Majesty’s ship Victory, in 
Por‘smouth harbor, ‘or the trial of Lieutenant-Commander Jobn Binney fcott, 
Mr. Moss, eecond master, and Stephen Gruett, ordinary seaman (look-out man 
on the night in question), for the Joss of her Majesty’s screw steam gunboat Jas- 
seur, on tue Saxo Nuevo shoal, during the passage of that vessel from Port Royal 
to Greytown, at 10:30 p.m. on the 26th of February last. After hearing the 
evidence adduced by the prosecution as against Mr. Mose, the second master, 
and Stephen Gruett, ordinary seaman, and the evidence brought forward by 
the said Mr. Moss and Stephen Gruett in their defence, the court, after the 
most careful deliberation, several'y acquitted the prisoners of the charge 
brovgbt against them. The court ihen proceeded with the trial of Lieutenant 
John Binney Scett, the commander of tne Jasseur, on the same charge. ‘he 
result wes that Lieutenant Scott was acquitted. The master and gunner were 
recommended to the Admiraity for their conduct afier the wreck. 


Opening cf the First, Public Drinking Fouatein. «A short 
time ago the interesting ceremony of epening the first public drinking fountain 
wart performed by Mrs. Wilson, the daughtereof the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the presence of a large concourse of people. The fountain is situated at the 
corver of Giltspur street and Skinoer street, by St. Sepulchre’s Church. 
Shortly before three o'clock Mra. Wilson was conducted to the fountain, which 
waa uncovered, and displayed a crystal jet of water. She then spoke as 
follows: ‘*I am deputed to express the hope of his Grace the archbishop of 
Canterbury and his iamily, that the fountain now to be opened may be only 
the first smong mary simular erections, and that the supply thus given of pure 
water may prove in every respect as beneficial as it must always be agreeable.” 
(Loud cheers.) Mr. Potter then handed to Mrs. Wilson a handsome siiver cup, 
which she filled with water and drank off. Lord Radstock then briefly 
addzesscfi the assemblage, pointing out the great good that must result from 
the «rection of these fountains, and on behalf of the association formed for 
their consiruction, expressed a confident hope that many people would avail 
themselves of this cooling draught; an4 also that it would be the anxious 
endeavor of all per: ous to prevent any damage being done to them. (App'ause.) 
The Rev. J. Jackson also made o similar appeal to the public to protect the 
fountains from damage. The proceedings, which only occupied a few minutes, 
then terminated, and the company acjourned to the vestry room, where a 
very interesting and appropriately worded address was presented by a deputa- 
tion froun the butchers of Newgate market to Mrs. Gurney, the lady of Samuel 
Gurney, Esq., M.P., thanking the honorable gentleman for his kinéness and 
liberatity in givirg the fountain to the pubiic, expressing a belief that the 
greatest possible benefit would accrue to those engagec in the market from the 
existence of so great a boon. 

A Ciue to the Mystery. Our readers will doubtless recollect that 
about two years ago all London was startled, and through its press New York, 
by finding a carpet bag near Waterloo Bridge, filled with the fragments of a 
human body. Despite every effort of the police the mystery has remained 
shrouded till now, when the terrors of approaching death has wrung the con- 
fession from the lips of an apparently dyiog woman, but who has since re- 
covered, to bear witness against the murderer. 

For some years past an old Irishwoman has scld fruit in and about Plaistow, 
and the neighborhocd of Barking Road. Latterly she had a fruit stall on the 
iron bricge crossivg the Creek, aud still more lately, in consequence of a broil 
with the toll-kheeper, she had one at the foot of the Barking Road Railway 
Station Bridge. This woman waa i:nown as “‘ Old Biddy,” and it is by her and 
through her that the Waterloo Bridge mystery has been revived. A day or 
since she wes taken seriously i!!, and a person was employed to norse her at 
her house, in Lower Marsh, Plaisiow. On Saturday Jast she became very 
much worse, and ‘aid s}e could not rest until she had made a confession. A 
priest was sent for, and upon his arrival the nurse was desired to quit the 
room. This she did; but, »ciuated by womauly curiosity, applied her ear to 
the key-hole, and was there caught by the holy father. However, she heard 
sufficient to warrant her in applying to the police, and two constables visited 





“Old Bid’y.’’ This woman seys that upou the night of the “ mys'‘erious 
occurrence’’ she was employed by two men to carry the carpe!-bag, which she 
Cesciibes minutely, and she herself launched it from Waterlco Bridge, and 


received for doing so two sovereigns 
men says that one is since dead. 


She even mentions the names of these 
As in the present stage of the affair it 
Wou'd be extremely iv judicious to give them, these names are withheld, though 
krown to our informant. The strangest part of the affair is that the woman 
18 & very ignorant and uneducated person, and it is deemed extremely singular 
that she should have hit upon this subject. The general opinion is that the 
matter should be strictly investigeted, and that the person accused should be 
faced with the aceuser. One fact may be added, that this “‘ Old Biddy”’’ is no 
ublike the vague description given of the bridge visitor by the toll-keeper—she 
having a mole (peculiar) on her face, and genera!ly auswe: ing the description. 
She has been visited by two physicians. 


» an 


The police have been engaged making inquiries, and it is mooted that the 
Waterloo Bridge toll-keeper will be taken to see ‘Old Biddy.”’ 

On Wednesday morning, at Plaistow, upon making inquiries, it was ascer- 
tained that ‘‘ Old Biddy”? was very much better. Upon being asked if she was 
aware of the value of the statements she had made, she replied *' Yes,”’ and 


which each portion of the discovered body was wrapped up, and in what kind 
of paper. A full and perfect statement is expected when the state of the old 
woman permits the mental exertion. 


FRANCE. 

A True Eastern Letter.—The Sultan, on conferring a pension of 6,000f- 
on Mdlle. Eveillard, daughter of the French Consul murdered at Djeddah, wrote 
io her the following letter: ‘‘ Abdul Meijid Khan, to the young daughter of 
the regretted Consul of France at Djeddah. Some insenszate wretches have 
immoijated 2 just man, the father ofa family. They bave left alone an orphan 
the child of his blood and of his affection. May Almighty God permit his 
servant, Abdul Medjid, to become the second father of the young girl; and may 
this flower of the West not refuse the friendly dew which is offered to her by 
him who would give his power and his life to cicatrise the eternal wound made 
in her young heart. This is tbe prayer of the unworthy servant of God, judge 
ef the innocent and the guilty.—npuL Mepsip Kuan.”’ 


The Child of the Empress.—The following arecdote connected with 
the departure of one of the regiments of light infantry of the guard is related. 
As the regiment was passing near the Place des Pyramides, in the Rue de 
Rivoli, a yourg cantinierc, leacirg by the hand a little girl, aged about six 
years, left the ranks, and entering the house at the corner of the place, asked 
if the offices of the Secretary of tie F mpress were not there. She was answered 
in the affirmaiive, and she cried, ‘‘ Well, then, I leave you my child! Take 
her to the Empress, and te)] her majesty that 1 know she will take care of her 
until my return from the war !’? Ard so saying she left the child. The Em- 
press, on being informed of this incident, gave orders that the child should be 
taken care of until the return of the mother. 


ITALY. 

Young Unmarried Italian Ladies.=-The idea of a girl in Italy is in- 

dissolubly connected with that of a being devoid of all moral sense, infailibly 
preferriog wrong to right, and who can cnly be kep: from barm and evil by 
the most incessant watchiulness. A mother’s whcle maternal duties towards 
her daughter seem considered in Italy to be comprehended in the one act of 
vigilance. ‘My daughter bas never been, sinc: she was nine years old, for 
more than twenty minutes at a time out ef my sight,”’ said an Italian countess, 
boastfully; and by this declaration she appeared to think that she merited to 
take rank in the world’s esteem with the mother of the Gracchi. A girl be- 
onging to the upper ranks of life in Italy is practically a prisoner until she 
marries. Into society she must not enter; neither in the morning féte nor in 
the evening dance, is she permitted to display her charms and graces. An oc- 
easional walk with father, or brother, or mother, is permitted; but she must 
not go outside the house unjess accompanied by her nearest kindred. To be 
seen alove, even but a few yards from her father’s door, would entail upon her 
the deepest disgrace snd heaviest censure. Kept under a perpetual surveil- 
lance, every line she writes and every line she receives are subjected to rigid 
scrutiny. 


' A Gratifying Present for the Editor of the New York Herald. 
—‘* The Pope,” says a letter from Rome, ‘ recently, in accordance with annual 
custom, blessed what is calied the golden rose. This flower, which is made of 
the purest gold, and ornamented with precious stones, wae rubbed with balm 
and incensed, his Holiness reciting verses explaining the mystic meaning of the 
benediction; after which he tock it in his left hand and blessed the people. 
Mass was then celebrated in the Sixtine Chapel. The gold roses are ordinarily 
sent to female Sovereigns, sometimes to Princes, and sometimes, though rare'y, 
to towns and corporations. The one of lest year was sent to the Empress of 
the French, and that of the year before to the Queen of Spain.’”? We are en- 
abled to -taie «n the highest authority, thet the golden rose this year will be 
presented to Mr. James Gcrdon Sennett, through Archbishop Hughes, as a 
mark of approbation for some recent articles in the leading journal of America. 
No man deserves it better. It will also be useful in his mission to the Feejee 
Islands as @ charm against indigestion. 








CHESS. 


All communications and newspapers intended for the Chess Department should 
be addressed to T. Frére, the Chess Editor, Box 2495, N. ¥. P. O. 


Toe Return or Mr. Morrpay.—Mr. Morphy, now the Chess champion of the 
world, arrived at New York in the steamchip Persia on Wednesday, the 11th 
inst. He was met and cordially greeted by Mr. Lichtenhein and other promi- 
nent members of the Chess circle. Mr. Morphy intends remaining in the 
city several weeks before returning to New Orleans. At the present time 
(May 12th) we can give no particulars as to the presentation about to be 
rade to Mr. Morphy by the New York and the Brooklyn Chess Clubs. 


BuNrFotp Cugss.—-Mr. Morphy, the American champion, gratified the members 
of the London (City) Chees Club by an exhibition of his powers at blindfold 
Chess, playing cight games at the same time against eight of the best play- 
era, withoat bosrdcr men. Of these games he won two and made a drawn 
batie in each of the other six eombats. On the following day he was enter- 
tained at dinner by a large party of the members. He played in the same 
manner against eight amateurs of the St. George’s Chess Club, and in the 
evening Gined with the members. These are probably the last games he will 
play in England, as he departs immediately for the United States —Iilustrated 
News. 

Mr. Morpny had again been astonishing the London Chess players. He 
played, simultaneously, five of the mest expert members of the St. James 
Cheers Club, viz , Mezsrs. Léwentba!l, Riviere, Barnes, Boden and Bird. The 
result was that Mr. Barnes won his game; thore with Messrs. Lowenthal 
and Boden were drawn, and Mr. Morphy wen the other two. 





PROBLEM No. 195.—By Joun Tanner, New Orleans. 
to play and checkmate in three moves. 
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WHITS. 
Game played at the Brooklyn Chess Club, between Messrs. Maracne and Rice 
BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. WHITE 
Mr. R. Mr. M. Mr. R. Mr. M. 
1PtwKé4 PtoK4 30 PtcKB4 QtoQ2 
2K KttoB3 QKtto BS 31 PtoK BS QtoK 2 
SKBtoQB4 KBtoB4 82 PtoK R4 Kt to R eq 
4PtcOB3 QtoK2 33 Kt toQB4 QtQBe2 
6 PtoQ3 PtoQ3 34 Kt tksB Q tks Kt 
6PtoQR4 PtwoQR3 35 RtoK7 PtoK Kt3 
7 Castles K Kt to B3 36 PtoK B6 QRto K sq 
8 PtoKRS Btwok3 37 K Rto Esq R tke R 
9 BtoR2 Castles on K side ‘8 R tke R QtoK B4 
10 QBtoEt5 Btks & 39 Oto BS tks Q 
il RitksB QtoK3 40 Ki tks Q R to Q Kt sq 
12 PtoQKt3 PtokK RS 41 Kio Kt2 K to B «q 
13 BtoR4 KttoK2 2 Kt to Kt5 K to Kt eq 
14 B tks Kt Q tks B ; 43 KttoK4 PtoQ4 
15 KtoK 2 QR to Qrq 44 Kt wQ6 PtoQKt4 
16 Kt to Q2 Kt to Kt 3 45 P tks P BP tks P 
17 KttoQsBa4 Kt to B5 46 Rte QT PtoK Kkt4 
18 RtoQB2 QtoK3 47 Pike P PtoQR4 
19 K to R2 QtoK 2 48 KttoK B5 PtoQR5 
20 PtoK Kt3 Kt to Kt 3 49 P tks P P tke P 
21 KttoK3 PoQBs 50 Rtks QP R to Rag 
22RtwK2 Q to Q2 51 Rto BS PtoQR6 
2 PtoQ4 P tks P 52 R to B aq PtoQR7 
24 P tks P Bto Kt5 63 RtoQR sq Kt to Kt 3 
2) KttoQB2 BtoR4 54 KttoK7 (ch) Kt tks Kt 
26 KttioK3 toK3 55 P tis Kt K to kt 2 
= = bot hy PtoKR4 56 PtoQ6 R te K aq 
y ct to Q tks K P 67 Pto Q6 White resi 5 
29 Kt to Kt 5 QtoK 2 . —_ 





repeated them, adding a description of the carpet-bag, and the manner in | 


| MILWAUKEE, THE QUEEN CITY OF THE LAKES. 


A Frew hours’ ride on the railroad from Chicago brings the tourist 
| to the city of Milwaukee, poetically baptized the Fair White City, 
| or the Queen of the Lakes. The stranger is immediately impressed 
| with the cleanliness and general neatness which pervades the whole 
‘city. Built of a cream-colored brick (for which Milwaukee has 
attained so great a celebrity), and containing for so young a city 
a marvellous number of fine buildings, it is not at all surprising that 
its attractiveness impresses a stranger favorably. 

In considering the progress of the Western cities, a foreigner 
must be bewildered by the facts. That in the space of twenty 
years a forest that had withstood the storms of centuries, that had 
remained sacred as the home of the Indian, the wild deer, and the 
plumaged songsters, should quickly melt away under the axe 
of the woodman, that neither stump of tree nor lone Indian, or 
graceful fawn should exist to tell of the great forest sleeping by the 
lake—must be a marvel. Still more when we consider that in its 
place has risen a city vast in extent, great in wealth and prosperity, 
and noble in its charities and benevolence ; when we contemplate 
the fact that Solomon Juneau immigrated from Canada not forty 
years since, building a log cabin on the borders of Lake Michigan ; 
that for seventeen long years he continued to trade with the In- 
dians unmolested by the sight of any other white man, and that to- 
day she has a population of fifty thousand ; that in 1856 the average 
number of arrivals and departures at the port of Milwaukee was five 
thousand, with an aggregate tonnage of over 2,000,000. The total 
amount of merchandise imported during the year 1856 was 
$28,000,000, and the. value of the exports was over $20,000,000. The 
manufacturing interests of Milwaukee have kept even pace with 
her commercial and mercantile interests. In 1857 the amount of 
her manufacture was $10,500,000. 

No city in the Union can compare with Milwaukee in the beauty 
of its brick, and none can compete with it in manufacture. The 
estimated manufacture of brick for last year was $69,000,000. Mil- 
waukee possesses eight public schools, besides a University, and five 
newspapers, which enjoy excellent support and are conducted with 
ability. 

Of railroads radiating from and to this city there are many. 
There are—the Lake Shore Road to Chicago, the Fox River Valley, 
the Milwaukee and Beloit, the Milwaukee and Mississippi, the Mil- 
waukee and Watertown, the La Crosse and Milwaukee, the Milwau- 
kee and Horicon, the Milwaukee and Fond du Lac. 

Milwaukee is the commercial emporium of Wis¢onsin, a State of 
ample size, and embracing every variety of surface. Her bounda- 
ries seem prescribed by nature, and are suited to insure the most 
perfect development of her natural advantages. On the east, the 
waters of Lake Michigan bound her shores for a distance of nearly 
two hundred miles, affording noble harbors, from which a com- 
merce, sustained from her vast internal resources, must at no dis- 
tant day be carried on. Lake Superior washes her northern shores 
for one hundred and fifty miles ; and there enterprise has begun to 
lay out cities, and has already discovered rich stores of mineral 
products, which in quantity and quality are unequalled in the 
world. 

Every city has its prominent objects of interest. Milwaukee pos- 
sesses a Custom-House and Post Office built of stone from the Athens 
quarry, Illinois, and which is a model of architecture. It is nearly 
completed, and will cost about $125,000. The whole superinten- 
dence of the building has been placed in the hands of H. W. Gunni- 
son, who has completed the work in most excellent taste. The New- 
hall House is the subject of our other illustration; it is the pride, 
the boast of the city, and is—according to our judgment—the most 
magnificent hotel in the West: Its architectural design, its propor- 
tions, its interior arrangements cannot be excelled. Ft was opened 
in August last, by a grand festival, at which two thousand five 
hundred persons were present. This superb structure was erected 
by Daniel Newhall, and leased conjointly by Mr. Kean, for many 
years proprietor of the Louisville Hotel, Kentucky, and known to 
almost every Southerner, and who now controls the dynasty of both, 
and by Mr. Rice, formerly of the American Hotel, Boston. 

The Newhall House is situated at the corner of Main and Michigan 
streets, fronting on the former one hundred and eighty feet, and on 
the latter one hundred and twenty feet. The material employed in 
the erection of this fine edifice, is the best Milwaukee pressed brick ; 
at a distance of forty feet from each end, the wall is recessed. The 
window-caps are of iron, variously ornamented, but harmonizing in 
the general effect. The whole wall is crowned by massive cornices, 
and surmounted with an elevated cupola, from which the whole city 
and the bay may be seen. The foundation walls were laid strong 
and deep, four feet thick, with stone from a quarry near the city. 
The inner rooms are well lighted and ventilated by an open court, 
twenty-eight by eighty feet. 

The dining-rooms, of which there are two, can readily be converted 
into one of one hundred and eighteen by forty feet. There are in 
this hotel twenty-five suites of rooms, besides parlors, two hundred 
rand seventy-six rooms for guests. The house is furnished in the 
most costly manner with suits of rosewood and brocatelle ; the walls 
are frescoed. There is hot and cold water baths, gas in all rooms of 
the house ; in fact everything necessary to make the visitor comfor- 
table. And then for the table, no fault can be detected, for the es- 
tablishment is a machine in its arrangement. In the drawing-reom 
there is a superb grand Chickering piano. The cost of the New- 
hall House was $160,000 ; the furniture, $80,000. All we can say to 
our readers is simply, in their tour through the West, not to forget 
a visit to Milwaukee ; its cleanliness, its healthy location, its hetel 
comforts and the courtesy of the proprietors would prolong their 


Queen City of the Lakes. 








LOLA MONTEZ. 


In a recent work by Von M. Hauser, the violinist, he gives the 
following seene on the first apesemenee of Lola Montez at Sacra- 
mento. Lola had been attac 
determined to put her down : 

“The curtain rose, and Lola appeared in a fairy-like costume. 
Turning a bold and daring glance upon the audience, she prepared 
to dance. Aloud burst of laughter disturbed the portentous silence. 
Lola made a sign with her hand, the band anmeess walki 
haughtily to the edge of the stage, with pride in her gesture an 
flames in her eyes, she addressed the audience in the following 
words—‘ Ladies and gentlemen, Lola Montez has too great a respect 
for the people of California to recognize the silly laughter of a few 
ridiculous apes as decisive. (Renewed “yy will speak !’ 
She began again, in a louder voice, and her eyes flashed lightning. 
‘Come here.’ she continued, ‘give me your coats and take my 
petticoats. You _are not worthy to be called men. (Shouts of 
laughter.) Lola Montez is proud to be what she is—but you—’ 

‘*She was proceeding, but the fury and noise of the audience had 
reached the culminating point. Rotten apples and eggs traversed 
the air, and the bombardment continued until the weaker party 
diverged from the lines of fire. I was looking on from a stage box, 
and thanking my stars for my escape, when, to my utter terror, the 
director rushed in and implored me to save his house by striking up. 
I would sooner have been exposed to the fury of a violent storm 
than to the fury of such an audience. Still, the prayers of the 
manager and the six hundred dollars he offered me in his despair, 
moved my heart, and within five minutes I stood ready armed with 
fiddle and bow. I began‘ The Bird on the Tree,’ which pleased 8o 
much, that the audience shouted, ‘ No Lola; only M. Hauser shall 
play to us!’ Just at this moment, Lola, who had overheard all, 
bounded on the stage and began dancing. This redoubleé the fury 
of the audience; benches were broken up, windows smashed, and 
shouts were raised, ‘Give us back our money!’ Still the courageous 
danseuse would not be defeated, and eompletedher dauce. She was 
escorted home to her hotel by armed men, and /sld another most 
violent speech to the crowd, until a man eclimbc.'up the balcony, 
and put out her lamp,’while an armed body dispersed the mob.” 





sojourn, and force them to leave with pleasant memories of this the _ 
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EDWARD SAVILLE.—A TRANSCRIPT. 
' By Charlies Whitehead. 
Tue doctor tells me | must take no wine. Pshaw! It is not that 
which mounts into my brain ; and sometimes—but I must not wander 
—wine is the best corrector of these fancies. One bottle more of 
sober claret, and | shall be able to finish before midnight the brief 
sketch of my life which I promised Travers long ago. 

It were worse than useless to set down any particulars of my boy- 
hood. An only son is usually a spoiled one, and that which is so 
easy and delightful a task to most parents, was by no means difficult 
or unpleasant to mine ; and yet, to do myself justice, I believe I was 
not more conceited, insolent, selfish and rapacious than others are 
during those days of innocence, as they are called—those days of 
nnocence which form the germ of that noble and disinterested 

reature, man. 

At the age of three and twenty I succeeded to my father’s estate. 
It was to divert a sense of loneliness which beset me that I plunged 
uto—as they term it, but the phrase is a wrong one—thatI ventured 
upon the course of folly and di:- 
sipation into which so many 
young men of fortune like myseif 
hurry themselves, or are led, 
or are driven. But why recount 
these scenes of pleasure—so 
called, or miscalled—whose reac- 
tion is utter weariness, satiety 
and disgust ? 


I was at the theatre one night, 
when the friend who accompanied 
me directed my attention to a 
very lovely girl, who, with her 
mother and a party of friends, 
occupied the next box. She was, 
certainly, the loveliest creature 
my eyes had ever lighted upon; 
with asylph-like form (that is the 
usual phrase, | believe), wanting 
perhaps that complete roundness 
of limb which is considered es- 
sential to perfect beauty in a 
woman—but she was barely six- 
teen—and yet suggesting, too, 
the idea of consummate sym- 
metry. Her face—but who can 
describe beauty? who ever can 
paint it? Let any man look at 


the finest attempts to achieve this ‘iif 
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NEWHALL HOUSE, MILWAUKEKR, WisCONSiN--sb4H PAGE OSo. 
deposit its beautiful freight at a house in a small private street 
near Portman square. 

I could langh—unaccustomed as I am even to private laughing 
now-a-days—when I think, as I do sometimes, on those days of senti- 
ment. It wete as fatile to attempt to renew that sentiment after 
thirty, as to strive to recall those days, and to bid them ¢etand in 
next year’s calendar. The green wood is out of the tree by that 
time, and the trunk becomes hard, and gnarled, and stubborn. Now 
is the time to enjoy life. At five and thirty the blood and the brain 
act in concert, and the heart beats not one pulse the quicker, while 
they do their spiriting—not gently always. To return. 

I went home that night altogether an altered man, and rose next 
morning from a sleepless bed, absorbed with the one idea which had 
worked so miraculous a change within me. All that day, almost 
without intermission, did I pace up and down the street in the hope 
of seeing her, but in vain. Not once did she approach the window ; 
and I did not deem it prudent to question one of the servants who 
came out of the house several times during the day. I betook my- 





impossibility by the old masters, 
aud then let him compare them 
with the faces he has seen, and I al 
may see every day. Heavens! th li 
what inanities! Cana man paint it 
asoul uponcanvas? And yetthe 
artist talks of his “ expres- 
sion.” 


I watched her closely during 
the performance—indeed, I had 
no power to withdiaw my gaze 
from her ; and once or twice her 
eyes met mine, and I thought I 
could perceive she was not al- 
together displeased at my atten- 
tion. Her confusion betrayed 
that to me, and in one short hour 
I was a lost man. 


When the play was over, I 
framed a miserable excuse, 
which I thought at the time a 
most ingenious one, to my friend 
for not accompanying him home 
to supper, as I had promised; 
and hastening after my unknown 
and her mother, who had left the 
box, was just in time to see them 
enter a coach. I contrived to 
keep pace with it, and saw it 
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self, therefore, towards evening to a green-grocer’s shop in the 
neighborhood, and the purchase of some fruit gave me a privilege 
to indulge in a little chat with the good old woman who conducted 
the business. I affected to be chiefly solicitous respecting the elderly 
lady, whom I had seen by chance, and believed to be a friend of my 
father, but whose name I could not, for the life of me, remember. 
The old womanemiled at my shallow artifice, but proceeded to in- 
form me that the elderly lady was the widow of an officer who had 
been killed in the Peninsular war, leaving an only daughter, at that 
period an infant. I begged pardon—the name? did she know the 
daughter’s name? 

“Oh, yes! it was Isabella Denham.” 

It was an era in my life, the first sound of that name. 
my kind informant and withdrew. 

I need not tell bow unremittingly, and for how many weeks, I paced 
up and down that street, with various success ; how regularly I at- 
tended the church she frequented, and how at length I obtained an 
introduction to the family. 


I thanked 


I found Isabella Denham more 
captivating than the accumulated 
fancies and self-willed convictions 
of months had pictured her to me. 
It is no unusual result in such 
cases; but whether it be that 
the objet transcends the imagi- 
nation, or that the imagination 
subserves the object, I know not 
It was so, however; for feeling 
upon these occasions takes the 
place of reason, which is an im- 
pertinence. 

Let me be just. I think, had I 
loved Isabelia Denham less, I 
should equally bave admired her. 
She had a mind and a heart; 
she was accomplished ; she was 
beautifal, gentle and good; and 
shelovedme. Yes, she loved me. 
I believed it then, and I am cer 
tain of it now. How I loved het 
she never knew; that was for 
Time to show, and he has shown 
it. 

I offered her my hand in due 
time, and was accepted. Howl 
despised the sneers and banter of 
some of my friends who could 
not conceive the idea of a mar- 
riage with fortune on one side , 
and none on the other, and yet 
were endeavoring at the same 
time to effect an engagement of 
a similar nature in their own 
favor. How I disregarded the 
gratuitous advice of sundry of my 
officious relatives, who thought 
that all love had died when their 
own gave up the ghost, and who 
sometimes prophesied truly be 
cause they were always prog 
nosticating evil! 

We were at length married; 
and the close of the fourtn year 
saw no diminution of our happi- 
ness. We were domestic enough 
without seclusion, and went into 
as much company as sufficed to 
make us feel that home was the 
happiest place after all. One 
circumstance had contributed to 
augment my felicity—the birth 
of a son, which took place about 
a year after our marriage... 

[know not what some people 
mean, who tell you that when « 
man becomes married, love sub- 
sides into affection, and friendship 
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‘* CHANGED AS HE Was, I KNEW HIM INSTANTLY. 


takes the place of passion. it was not so with me. I loved the wife 
as much as | had adored th> mistress. To make her happy was my- 
self to be so ; and to have made her so, | would have laid down my 
life. Some, indeed, binted that { indulged her too much—that I let 
her bave her own way in everything. And why not? Did I marry 
to make my wife the creature, or the slave, of some system of man- 
agement, rule of action, or principle of conduct? phrases which I 
abhor. No—no; be they as wise as they will, I was right. lam 
convinced of it. That was not the cause. We were happy. 

It was by the merest chance that I one day encountered Hastings 
in the street—my friend Hastings. We had been companions at 
Eton, and at college our intimacy had grown into friendship. Were 
I now asked for what particuiar quality of mind or heart I had chosen 
Hastings for a friend, I should find some difficulty in answering the 
question. He was what is termed a good-natured fellow ; there was 
nothing gross or offensive in his gaiety, and be was always the same. 
His feelings never led him to make a fool of himself, which is much 
to say ofa young man. They might be called good plated feelings, 
which answered the purpose well enough, and sometimes passed for 
more costly articles. It is much, after all, to possess a friend be- 
tween whom and yourself you can draw comparisons favorable to 
the latter, aud who is perfecily content that you should do so. 

He dined with me on the next day. His powers of conversation 
were certainly much improved si.ce we had last talked together. 
He could turn the most superficial reading to admirable account; 


and so minute was his observation. and so faithfully and graphically } 


could he describe manners, and the surface motives of men, that it 
almost appeared like a profound knowledge of mankind. Isabella 


was pleased with his society ; and after she had retired to the draw- | 


ing-room, my friend expatiated somwhat at large upon her beauty 
and elegance, and, above all, upon the good sense which character- 
ised her. | need hardly say that I also was delighted with him, and 


when we shook bands for the night, I could have bugged the man | 


for his glowing eulogy. I almost loved every one who admired her. 
1 was too weak—too weak. 

He visited us often, for his time was altogether his own. He was 
living upon expectancy, and accordingly had more leisure than 
money. At various times I pressed Lim to make my purse his own, 
and he didso. I had, indeed, more money at my disposal than I 
cared for, or knew what to do with; and at that time 1 thought, 
when I served a friend, that I had found the best employment for it. 
It is strange—and yet perhaps it is not by any means strange—how 
men alter in this particular as they grow older. The heart-strings 
and the purse-strings are not so easily drawn then. 

Well, I was his banker, and felt myself sufficiently repaid by his 
society. About this time, also, I was greatly occupied in business 
of a somewhat troublesome nature, to conclude which it was neces- 
rary that I sbould visit my estate. My probable term of absence 
was to be about six weeks. The fashionable season was in its me- 
ridian, and I could not be cruel enough to ask Isabella to accompany 
me. She had latterly taken more pleasure in parties, and balls, and 
concerts than heretofore. Perhaps I had kept her too close; we 
were too domestic. After all, it was not the way of the world. I 
thought so, and Hastings agreed with me; I would see it reformed 
altogether when I returned. 

In the meanwhile I begged Hastings to look in now and then, and 
see that she was not lonely and out of spirits. It was natural to ex- 
pect that my first absence from her would cause her to feel so. He 
promised to do as I requested, and I set off into the country, where 
I was detained more toan two months ; and atlength, finding myself 
released from an irksome attendance on very unpleasant business, I 
took post-horses, and with all the ardor of a lover returned to 
London. 

I returned to London— 

I remember the minutest particulars of that scene so well! Not 
a tittle of it has escaped my memory—not a word, not a syllable! 
It will never depart from my mind—from my soul ! 

When the porter opened the door, I hastened through the hall, and 
sprang up stairs into the drawing-room. She was not there ; but my 
little boy, hearing my well-known footstep, came from the adjoining 
room and ran towards me. 1 caught him in my arms, and gave him 
a thousand kisses. 

“ Well, my dear little fellow, and where is mamma ?” 

“‘ Not here—not here,” said the boy, looking around ; “ but I'm so 
glad you've come back!” 

Isabella was gone out, doubtless. I rang the bell. I did not ob- 
serve Mrs. Martin,» the housekeeper, enter the room—I was still 
caressing the child. 

“Ha! Mrs Martin—But what's the matter? You look ill. 
is Mrs. Saville ?” 

The woman spoke not but trembled violently, and turned very 
pale. I motioned her to take a seat. She did so. 

“ My dear madam, you alarm me,” said I. “Is anything wrong ?— 
your mistress——” 

Tears were streaming down the woman’s face, as she arose svd- 
denly, and with her hands clasped before her she came towards 
me. 

“ Oh, sir! bear it like a man,” she cried, weeping bitterly ; “do 
bear it like a man, cir! That I should live to tell you this! I, who 
have carried you in these arms, and have prayed a thousand times 
for your happiness when I should be dead and gone !” 

She paused.“ Perhaps my face revealed the sickness of heart 
which at that moment overcame me. I cvulé not siew from my svat; 


Where 


HE BAD RECOGNIZED ME ALSO.”’ 


I could not lift the child from my knee, and he lay upon my bosom 
with his head pressed against my heart. 

“Merciful heaven! Isabella is ill—she is dying! at once, at once 
tell me—” 

“No, no,” said the woman bitterly ; “ she is not ill or dying. Mr. 
Saville, 1 durst not tell you my suspicions before you left town—I 
durst not, sir. For mercy’s sake, compoge yourseif! My mistress 
left this house last Tuesday night with Mr. Hastings.” 

That horrible shriek still rings in my ears. I remember thrusting 
the child from me, and clasping my head with my hands; and tien 
| I was smitten down—struck to the earth—-worse than dead—oh, how 
much worse than dead! 

It was a long, long hideous dream that succeeded, full of woe and 
lamentations, and weeping, and curses, and despair. But I awoke 
at last from that dream. Where was? It was a very narrow, but 
lofty room ; the walls were whitewashed, and there was one small 
window about twelve feet from the floor. I was seated on alow 
truckle-bed ; and as I turned my eyes from the light of the window, 
they fell upon my hands, which were laid before me. Around my 
wrists there were deep marks, as though they had been tied to- 
gether with cords ; and when I moved, a sharp pain went round me 
| like agirdle. But the rope had been loosened, and was no longer 
| about me. <A man entered the room. 
| “How do you feel yourself now?” said he, laying his hand upon 
my shoulder. 
| Llooked up. Methought I recognized the voice, and the face was 
} almost familiar to me, and repulsively so. 
| 
‘ 
i 
| 
| 
| 
{ 





“Tam well—very well,” I answered. ‘“ Where am I?” 

The man said nothing, but silently left the room, presently 
| returning with a gentleman, of whom, as of the man, I had an indis- 
tiact remembrance. 

* You will be better soon, sir,” said this person kindly, as he felt 
my pulse ; and he turned towards the man, and spoke to him in an 
| undertone. “ Let him be kept very quiet,” was all I heard, and he 
| retired shortly after. 
| Yes! Thad been mad—raving mad—for two years, and was now 

slowly struggling back into consciousness. Feeble glimmerings of 
the past came upon me at first, and then further half revelations 

were extended to me ; until at length the cause, dimly and remotely, 
, but gradually nearer and more near, stood before me like a curse. 
| It is well for me that I did not then relapse into madness; but I 
| wrestied with it, I overcame it; andin a month was taken away in 
; ny own physician's carriage, and brougut back home. Home? 
| that had been destroyed. 
| My friend, Dr. Herbert, was, and is, the best fellow breathing. He 
devoted for some weeks nearly the whole of his time to me. He en- 
| deavored to draw my mind away from the one subject, which might, 
| be thought, if entertained, once more overthrow my reason He 
| was mistaken. The very endeavor to discard that memory, as often 
| as it recurred, would soon hiave distracted me. I encouraged it, 
| therefore, and was strengthened by it; my mind throve upon it—it 
| was a comfort to me. 
| The many slight indications of an attachment—of a passion—be- 
| tween ber and this man Hastings—and they must have been but slight 
| indications—were presented to me now grossly and palpably. I 
could see them all, they stung me; and I would curse my fool's na- 
ture that was blind, or would not see and provide against the conse- 
quence. Arrd why did I curse my easy na'ure? Could I have borne 
to live a wretched turnkey, a m'serable listener at key-holes, a deal- 
er out of punishment, the dradgery of devils? Did I marry to 
suspect virtue, or to control vice? Neither; and I was glad that, 
when they did wrong me, they permitted me to know it. These 
thoughts never affected my brain; there was no fear of that. 1 
thought no longer from the brain ; these thoughts were in my heart, 
and never moved thence. 

Ove evening, as | was ascending the stairs, I overheard the child 
inquiring of one of the servants who that white-haired gentleman 
was, and why he lived in the house? I had hitherto refused to see 
the child; but Inow rang the bell, and ordered the housekeeper, 
who constantly waited upon me, to bring him to me. 

He was much grown since | had last seen him, and was a fine boy. 
He did not know me, and was at first fearful of approaching me ; 
but I induced him to sit upon my knee, and, putting his bair from 
the forehead, asked him if he would not give me akss. As he lifted 
his face, and looked up at me—that look! his very mother was 
gazing through those eyes! A sudden faintness possessed me. I 
lifted the child gently from my knee, and motioned the housekeeper 
to take him from my sight. I did not see him again. 

But there was comfort still: Hastings was in London; I was cer- 
tain of it. 

And so he was. One night, about a fortnight after my return to 
town from Paris, where I was told he had been seen, and where I 
had sought him in vain, I was proceeding home, baffled in my en- 
deavors to discover him in some of his old haunts, which I had ascer- 
tained after many and fruitless inquirien I was walking rapidly 
down a miserable street in the vicinity of Clare Market, when a 
sgualid wretch, issuing from a publicehouse, came in contact with 
me. I think no homan being in the world would have recognized 
him but myself. Hideously changed as he was, | knew him instantly. 
The half-shriek that burst from him as '3e recoiled from me showed 
that he had recognized me also. The struggle was a short one, I 
had omitted to put my pistols in my pooket that evening. With 








whet a savage triumph, when I bad ashetl him on the pavement, 





did I stamp upon the prostrate carcase of the groaning wretch! 
But my joy was brief; for I was suddenly seized by three or 
four men, who hela me firmly by the arms. I could not get 
at him. Heedless of my ravings, they assisted the miscreant 
to rise, who, casting one glance of terror towards me, darted 
down an alley, and was lost to me forever. He had escaped 
me. 

How I reached home I know not. Herbert, who visited me 
next morning, forbade me to rise from my bed. He said my 
brain was unsettled, and I believe it was. But I was well again 
in a month. ‘ 

The one idea pervaded my whole being when I arose from 
my bed. My rencontre with Hastings had whetted my appetite 
for revenge £0 keenly that no reason, no thought, no feeling 
could control me. He was evidently in a state of the most 
abject beggary and want. That conviction did not disarm me; 
it rendered me only the more determined and inflexible. 

I went forth one evening, and with much difficulty discovere: 
the public-house from which I had seen him emerge on that night. 
From the landlord I obtained every particular I required to know. 
Hastings had, it seemed, changed his name ; it was now Harris. 
He resided in one small room on the first floor of a house ina 
filthy court hard by ; that is, if he had not left the neighborhood, 
for the man had not seen hiza for a month past. 

It was well. I drank two glasses of brandy, for it was a cold 
night, and proceeded towards my destination. I found it easily. 


There was a light in the window, and, from the reflection of a. 


man’s figure on the wall, I judged he was at home. The house 
door was open, and I entered the narrow passage. At that 
moment I trembled, and for an instant could not proceed. No; 
it was not that which made me tremble ; I knew, and was pre- 
pared for, what 1 had to do. It was the other—it was that face 
which I feared I could not bear to behold. 

This was, as I have said, the weakness of a moment. I 
mounted the stairs and burst into the room suddenly. A man 
and a woman were seated at a small fire, who arose abruptly on 
my entrance. It was not Harris and—his wife. 

“ Where is the man—Hastings?” I exclaimed, addressing the 
old couple. 2 

As I uttered these words, a loud shriek proceeded from a bed 
behind me, and a female dropped upon the floor. I knew that 
voice—I knew it well; but it did not move me. 

“Mrs. Harris is ill,” said the old woman ; “ permit us to pass you, 
sir ; it is one of the fits to which she is subject.” 

I allowed the woman to step by me, who, raising the lifeless form 
beside her, drew it into an adjoining room. 

“What do you want, sir? What is your business here?” inquired 
the man. 

I placed one hand into my coat pocket and grasped a pistol, and 
With the other seized the man by the collar. 

“Where is Harris?” said I. “ You had best tell me; youare a 
dead manelse. He is hid somewhere—he is below, in the house~— 
where is he ?” ; 

“ He is there ?” gasped the man ; and he pointed towards the bed, 
upon which a body was lying, covered with a linen cloth. 

Isank upon a chair. Hastings had indeed escaped me, and for 
ever. I was left alone, for the man had hurried from the room. I 
cannot describe the agony of feeling which I underwent during the 
next half hour. I took the light and, walking to the bed, drew the 
linen from the face of the corpse. 

How awful! how mysterious is the power of death! The man 
who had insulted, who had wronged, who bad betrayed me ; whose 
ingratitude—of all crimes the vilest and the basest—had inverted my 
very soul; this man lay before me cold, serene, tranquil, miserable, 
callously insensible, and yet I had no power to curse him. There 
was no serenity, no tranquillity upon the face, when I gazed upon it 
more closely. The brow was corrugated, the cheeks collapsed, and 
the eyclids sunken ; and there was the soul’s torture, as it left a 
tortured body impressed upon the face. Enough to have mitigated 
a more implacable hatred than mine ! 

lleft the room,and walked down stairs. As! proceeded along the 
passage, the man whom I had befure seen came out of a lower room, 
and opened the door for me. I was about to depart when he caught 
me gently but firmly by the arm. 

“Oh, sir!” said he earnestly, “do not leave this house without 
seeing Mrs. Harris. She has relapsed into another fit ; but when she 
comes to herself, it will be a comfort to her to see a friend of her 
husband's. You knew him, sir, when living; and for his sake, per- 
haps"—(the man paused for a moment, and continued)—* You have 
a benevolent heart, sir; I’m sure you have; and if you knew all, 
even though he may have wronged you——” 

It was an unseasonable time for an appeal of this nature. The 
passions that had been forced back upon my heart had yet scarce 
begun to subside ; but I spoke calmly. 

“ You will tell ber Mr. Saville has been here ;” and I was going. 

“Mr. Saville!” repeated the man. “Oh, sir, we have heard that 
name mentioned frequently of late. You will come again, or send, 
perhaps—will you not, sir?” 

“She will know where to find me, should she wish to see me, 
which I think is hardly probable ;” and with a cold “ good night” 
left him. 

I called upon Herbert on my way home, and told him all that ha 
taken place. He was surprised and shocked. 





EDWARD SAVILLE AT THE DEATUBED OF MIS REPENTANT WIFE. 
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“Saville,” said he, after a long pause, during which he had been 
absorbed in reflection,“ this cursed affair is destroying you. I am 
a plain man. You may shake your head, and tell me coolly and 
calmly that you have ceased to feel the injury which all the while 

“is preying upon you. It is that calmness which I fear most; it will 
kill you, or worse than that—you understand me. You must pursue 
this matter no farther. The man is dead, and your wife—— Well,” 
he resumed, “I beg your pardon ; | was wrong io call her by that 
name. May I speak plain?” 

“You may.” 

“She is evidently in a state of want—of destitution. This must 
not be. You must allow her—settle upon her—enough to rescue 
her from poverty and its temptations. She must not starve ; I see 
you could not bear that. And you must forgether. It will not do 
to see a young man like yourself sacrificed, self-sacrificed, to the 
villainy of scoundrel. I will say no more, Saville. Vice has too 
much homage paid to her when an honorable man is made her 
victim.” 

Herbert was right—he was always so. No, no; she must not 
starve. That were indced a miserable triumph to me. I went to 
my solicitor on the next morning, and a Coed was made out, settling 
a competence upon her, andI sent with its: much money as she 
could require for immediate exigencies. And I was resolved thai I 
would forget her. The worst was past,and time and occupation 
would do much, and I would think this misery down. But the worst 
was not yet past. 

I was informed, one morning, that a woman in the hall desired to 
speak with me. Concluding that she was one of the many persons 
who are accustomed to wait upon the wealthy with petitions, I 
ordered the servant to admit her. A woman meanly dressed, and 
whose countenance was concealed, moved towards me, and sinking 
upon her knees, with her palms pressed together and raised towards 
me, looked up into my face. Madness in me, and misery and famine 
in her, must have wrought more strongly, if that were possible, than 
they had done, could I have failed to recognise that face instantly. 
Her lips moved—she would have spoken, but she had no power to 
speak—and with a deep and heavy groan she fell upon the floor 
before me. I rang the bell violently. A servant entered the room. 

“Send Mrs. Martin to me instantly. Mrs. Martin,” said I, as the 
woman hastened into the room, “let Dr. Herbert be sent for imme- 
diately. You must take care of her. See that she wants nothing.” 

“ Gracious goodness! it is my mistress!” said the woman, as she 
raised her head upon her knee. “ You will let her remain in the 
house, Mr. Saville—in one of the upper rooms?” 

“In her own room, Mrs. Martin—I commit her to you. When she 
recovers, we can make other arrangements.” 

It is out of the power of fortune or of fate to excite such feelings 
within me now as pressed upon my heart for some days after this 
scene. I thank heaven for it. Human strength or weakness could 
not again endure so dreadful a conflict of brute passion and of 
human feeling. That piteous face raised to mine would not depart 
from me. That she should kneel—that she should have been de- 
graded abjectly to crouch before me for forgiveness, for pardon, for 
the vilest pity—and that I should know and feel that the basest ex- 
piation was the poorest recompense—oh! I cannot pursue this 
farther. 

Some days after this—it was on a Sunday forenoon—Mrs. Martin 
entered the room. She took a seat opposite to me. 

“Tam come to speak with you, Mr. Saville,” she said. 

“ Well, madam, proceed.” 

“ Mrs. Saville, my mistress, sir, is dying.” 

I spoke not for some minutes, although I was not altogether unpre- 
pared for a communication of this nature. 

“You will take the child to her, madam; she will wish to see 
him.” 

“ Oh, sir, she has seen him every day since she came here, and he 
is with her now. You will not be offended, sir, if I tell you that she 
has seen him many times within the last two years. Yes, sir, when 
you were——” 

“ Mad, madam !—speak plainly !—i was mad!” 

“She came, sir, to me, and fell at my feet, imploring to see the 
child, and I could not refase her. I could not bear that my mistress 
should kneel to me, and not be permitted to behold her own son ;” 
and here the woman wept bitterly. 

“It is very well,” said I, after a pause ; “Ido not blame you. It 
is better, perhaps, that it should have been so.” 

“ Could I prevail upon you, sir?” she continued, wiping her eyes ; 
“ might I be so bold as to hope——” 

I anticipated the woman’s thoughts. 

“She has expressed no wish that I should see her, Mrs. Martin ?” 

“She does not mention your name even to me,” said she ; “ but 
she must not die without seeing you ; she must not, Mr. Saville.” 

My nature at times was changed from what it had been since I 
was released from the mad-house. I cast a glance at the woman, 
which she understood and feared. 

“ Mention not this subject again, madam, and leave me. I would 
be alone.” 

I was disturbed by what the housekeeper had told me. She was 
dying. It was well. I wished her to die. I felt that until she was 
dead, my heart could not be brought to forgive her. 

I walked out and bent my steps towards the lodgings which Hast- 
ings had formerly occupied. I found the woman of the house at 
home, and with a calmness which I have since marvelled at, 1 drew 
from her all the particulars of their sojourn at her house. They had 
been living with her about ten months before the death of Hastings, 
who, she understood, bad been entirely deserted by his relations, 
but why she knew not. Abuta month previous to the decease of 
Hastings, he came home one night, saying that he had been waylaid 
by a ruffian and much injured, and he had never risen from his bed 
again. 

I ventured to ask “ if Mr. Harris and his wife lived happily to- 
gether ?” 

The woman shook her head. “ There was a strange mystery about 
them,” said she, “ which | never could rightly make out. She was 
ever gentle and obedient ; but still there was something unlike a 
wife, | used to think, whenever she addressed him. And he, sir— 
poor man! we should not speak ill of the dead—but when he came 
home—from the gaming-house, we often thought— how he used to 
strike and beat her, telling her to go to her Mr. Saville! He was 
jealous of you, sir, I suppose, but I am certain without cause ; for 
she was an angel, sir, if ever angel was born upon this earth. But 
you are ill, sir. What is the matter?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” said I, rising suddenly ; “ I am better now ;” 
and pressing my purse upon the woman, I rushed from the house. 

God of justice! how dreadful is thy vengeance, and how thou oft- 
times makest the sinner work out his own punishment! I thought 
not of the wife at first; I thought of Isabella Denham. My heart 
dwelt upon her once more as 1 had first beheld her at the theatre, 
the young, the lovely, the innocent being of former days. I 
remembered when bat to see her for a moment at the window was 
happiness unspeakable ; when even the pressure of her hand in 
mine was a blessing and a delight to me. And to think that this 
creature, who had lain in my bosom, who had been tended, watched, 
almost served, with a degree of love akin to idolatry, who had never 
seen one glance of unkindness from me, who heard no tone from my 
lips save of affection—too often of foolish weakness ; to think that 
this creature should have become the slave, the drudge, the spurned 
and beaten drudge of a brutal miscreant. The thought was too 
horrible! 

I had scarcely entered my own house when Mrs. Maitin sought 
me. , 

“For mercy’s sake, sir!” she said in agitation, “come and take 
your last leave of my mistress. She is dying, and has prayed to see 
you once more.” 

I followed her in silence. I met Herbert at the door of the room. 
“Tam giad yo * said he le was in tears. 


¥ 


“Tam too weak, Herbert ; amI not?” 

He pressed my hand. ‘No, no!” and he left me. 

I entered the room, and sat down by her side. She spoke not for 
some minutes. 

“I wished to see you once more, Mr. Saville,” she said at length 
in a low tone, and without raising her eyes to my face, ‘‘ to implore, 
not your pardon, for that I dare not expect ; but that you will not 
curse my memory when I am gone. You would not, Edward,” and 
she tremblingly touched my hand as it lay upon the bed, “ if you 
knew all, or if I could tell you all.” 

I answered comething, but I know not what. 

“T have been guilty,” she resumed, “ but I did not meditate guilt. 
Heaven is my witness that I speak the truth. I was betrayed ; and 
the rest was fear, and frenzy, and despair !” 

I could conceive that vow—I could believe it ; I did believe it, 
and I was human. I took both her hands in mine. 

“ Look at me, Isabella ; look in my face !” 

She did so, but with hesitation, and as she did so she started. 
“ Nay, we are both altered ; but other miseries might have done 
this. I forgive you from my heart and from my soul. As we first 
met, so shall we now part. All shall be forgotten—all is forgiven. 
God bless you!” 

Those words had killed her. Her eyes dwelt upon me for one 
moment with their first sweetness in them—a sigh—and earth alone 
remained ! 








THE HAUNTING FACE. 
By Kate B. Tyson. 


Comes there, from old blessed memory, 
Peeping from the shadowy past, 

One sweet face, as fresh and lifelike 
As the day I saw it last? 

Years bave had their birth and burial, 
Long, long years, a weary score, 

But their treacherous footprint lurketh 
On that sweet face never mores 


Weary eyes gaze on the midnight, 
Hers are answering from the gloom, 
And I see it, with its halo, 
Gliding softly through the room; 
Eyes of hazel, full of soul light— 
Eyes of blessed spirit fires— 
Lips, whose softest whisperings ever 
Bring sweet thoughts of angel lyres. 


Haunting face, I sleeping see thee ! 
Waking, thou art there again ! 
And I’m thinking, while I slumber, 
On this heart thy head hath lain! 
Haunting face, I’d weep, but that 
These eyes are hot and burning dry— 
Burning as the Heavens in summer, 
When the drouvht is in the sky. 


And this gasping, heart home-sickness, 
That comes choking up the breath— 
Sick for home ! Oh, God! where is it? 
Answer where, oh, friendly death ! 
Haunting face, thou’st been a beacon 
Through this warring world of strife, 
Shining, upward—begkoning onward, 
Smoothing down this restless life. 








ADA LEIGH; 
OR, 
TE LoevET TEsT. 
By Pirtrce Egan, 
Author of the “ Flower of the Fiock,” “ Snake in the Grass,” &¢ 





CHAPTER XX.—A CITANGE O’ER THE SPIRIT OF THE DREAM. 
Wuen Cecil Wykeham, on his arrival at Verner place, entered the 
chamber into which he had been shown, expecting to meet Sir 
Gerard Verner, he, as we have already stated, perceived only his 
daughter Eleanor, and alone. 

He detected the singular embarrassment she exhibited on his 
entrance, and possibly his countenance indicated the impression 
her manner had created; for at once her bearing changed ; her 
features became composed—even rigid; while ber mien retained 
the haughtiness she had displayed on checking her first impulse, 
under the surprise of his unexpected appearance at the moment, to 
receive him with a friendly warmth of manner. 

What she had intended to say died on her lips, and she left it to 
him to speak. Unable to comprehend what this unlooked-for con- 
duct could mean, he said: 

“T expected to have found Sir Gerard Verner here. I hope that 
this unintended intrusion——” 

“Make no apologies, Mr. Wykeham,” interrupted Eleanor, in a 
low but cold tone. “Sir Gerard, I know, expected either to see 
you or to hear from my uncle, Mr. Leigh ; he therefore possibly has 
left some instructions respecting your coming. He is at present 
from home.” 

She rang a bell as she spoke ; it was answered by a servant 

“Send Sturgeon to me,” she said to the man as soon as he ap- 
peared. He bowed and retired ; and within two or three minutes, 
the complaisant butler appeared. 

“ Has Sir Gerard Verner returned ?” she inquired. 

“ No, miss,’’ he answered, with a respectful bow. 

** Did he leave with you any instructions respecting the probable 
arrival of Mr. Wykeham durivg bis absence ¢”’ 

“ Yes, miss,” returned the butler. ‘“ Sir Gerard informed me that 
he expected the young gentleman to arrive about this hour, and he 
desired that he should be ushered into this apartment. Sir Gerard 
also desired me to place some refreshment before him, and to re- 
quest you to receive him during his absence.” 

Eleanor knew what this meant. Proud, impetuous, haughty and 
self-willed as was her nature, she was compelled to bend to her 
father’s commands; and evena hint from him bore no other con- 
straction. Her bright eye rested for a moment on Sturgeon’s face, 
and then she said, somewhat sharply, 

“ Folfil your instructions. Place at once some refreshment before 
Mr. Wykeham.’ 

Cecil interposed with a quick, proud gesture. He was as much 
hurt as indignant at Eleanor’s manner towards him. It appeared to 
him to be unworthy of her, and on his part undeserved. He could 
not account for it. He knew of nothing he had done to occasion it: 
he had from the first been respectful in his manner to her; and but 
for this proud behavior, felt attracted towards her by some inward 
sympathy, for which even to himself he could offer no explanation. 
There undoubtedly was a disparity in their conditions in life ; but 
hé could not help feeling that it was not so wide as to justify the 
hauteur she evinced towards him. With a flushed cheek and a 
sparkling eye, he forbade Sturgeon to bring him the refreshment 
mentioned ; and he did this in such atone and with such a manner, 
that the butler made an almost precipitate retreat. 

Eleanor and Cecil were thus again alone. 

The lady threw herself into a chair, and with her fair white hands 
played with the leng thin gold chain which hung round her neck 
and was aitached to her watch. She seemed pluoged in a profound 
fit of abstraction. 

Cecil remained standing. Was thie musing fit real or assumed? 
If the latter, it was a studied insult. His brow burned; he turned 


’ 





| upon ber an impatient angry glance, and tock a few hasty strides to 


the end of the room. 


He returned and stood before her. 

“Miss Verner!” he exclaimed, in an abrupt tone. 

She started, looked up, rose quickly, and as she caught the ex- 
pression on his face, the air she had up to that moment borne gra- 
dually gave way to one of wondering inquiry. 

“Let me not, madam,I pray, detain you here!” he exclaimed, 
with an excitement which his voice betrayed, though had a mon- 
archy been his, he would have given it for the power of concealing 
his emotion. “I cannot but see that you feel it derogatory to your 
position to be thus situated ; and though in justice to my own birth- 
right, I do not share with you that impression, I am very anxious to 
relieve you from an embarrassment unpleasant to you, and I beg 
you to understand most painful to me.” 

Eleanor’s quick eyes could read how mortified and wounded her 
conduct had made him feel, and she was grievously annoyed at it. 
Whatever might have been her behavior, it was the result of a 
variety of contending emotions striving for mastery over her. Her 
intention had been to conciliate Cecil, and—somewhat unconscious- 
ly, however—to raise in his breast an impression favorable to her ; 
it was now evident that she had succeeded in accomplishing a totally 
different result, and she was startled and vexed by it. 

So powerful indeed was the influence of the sudden discovery, 
that not foreseeing what might ensue from such an alteration of 
manner, she laid her hand upon his shoulder, and said, with a sudden 
burst of passionate earnestness— 

“Mr. Cecil—your pardon—Mr. Wykeham, I have thoughtlessly 
offended you—I—-I am very sorry for it. I have wounded your feel- 
ings; pray forgive me,I had no such intention; Iam impatient in 
temper, hasty in manner; my outward bearing does not always cor- 
rectly convey the true state of my feelings. If I have appeared 
distant, cold, nay, haughty to you, { have wronged myself. Place 
it, | beg of you, to the account of abstraction, a whirl of contending 
thoughta, to anything but a desire to inflicta wound upon your self- 
respect.” . 

Cecil recognized at once in this extraordinary alteration of her 
manner towards him the same impulsive generosity which he had 
witnessed at their first interview. 

If her manner changed, there was an entire revulsion in his. As 
she spoke rapidly and with increasing animation, his eye altered its 
angry aspect, and beamed tenderly and gratefully upon her. When 
she had concluded, he thanked her in fervent language, and with 
an ardor and excitement surpassing her own. 

Somehow, her hand had found its way into bis, and he retained it 
while he conducted her to a chair. This was an unconscious act, 
aud when, after she was seated, her soft fingers lingered yet in his 
palm, the circumstance, which might have proved so embarrassing 
to both, was unobeerved by either. 

He sat by her side, and after a moment’s hesitation, she said, 
with a sprightly tone, either real or assumed, 

“Mr. Wykeham, lam quite aware that you have been engaged 
upon some one of those detestable mysterious affairs in which Sir 
Gerard and Mr. Leigh have been so intimately associated, and so 
constantly, for a lengthened period, wrapped up ; matters grave and 
weighty, no doxbt, but of which I have, what I consider to be, a 
wholesome and proper horror. Unlike my poor cousin Ada, I 
have not been dragged all over the kingdom upon some wild inex- 
plicable chase, for 1 have given Sir Gerard to understand that my 
vocationis not the unravelling of dark plots, or helping to defeat 
wicked stratagems, and therefore, though fond of change of scene, 
L object to obtuining it after the fashion in which it is presented to 
Ada Leigh. You will in consequence understand, Mr. Wykeham, 
that though { shall be your companion for the interval that is to 
elapse betreen the present moment and the return of my somewhat 
fierce parent, I shall put no single question concerning the under- 
taking upon which you have been engaged, nor shall I require of 
you—indeed, I should prefer that you did not reveal to me—the ob- 
ject of your absence, or the occasion of your return. If you please, 
then, we will discourse on any other topic that may offer.” 

Cecil could hardly believe his ears, or his eves. Was this the 
proud, haughty girl who had kept Lim at such a distance—who had 
treated him with so much disdain, with bitter sarcasm and repellant 
arrogance 7? 

It was not her words but the tone which now charmed him; n>‘ 
her sentiments, but the lively piquancy with which they were uttered 
that imparted animation to his previously depressed spirits. There 
was now something so inexpressibiy fascinating in her manner, in 
the dancing expression of her glittering eye as it seemed to gleam 
on his own, that he quickly felt himself as if under a spell, forgetful 
of the past unpieasantness, and unmindful of aught but that be was 
in the presence and exposed to the fascinations and witceries of an 
elegant aad beautiful girl, bent on making herself, to him, only too 
attractive. 

Having once mastered the barrier which, in spite of herself, had 
at first separated her from any community of feeling with Cecil, 
Eleanor was now disposed to pass far beyond tie hmits in the other 
direction ; that is to say, having at first determined that he was 2 
parvenu, she was now all inclined toregard him as a patrician. She 
shut her eyes designed!y to the secretaryship, for it had presented 
itself to her at one or two very unwelcome moments, and assured 
herself that so much polished gentility of manner, such elegance of 
appearance, and such handsome eyes and face could only belong to 
one who was net a * person,” but of distinguished origin, although, 
at present, the fact itself was shrouded iu mystery. 

It is amazing how soon two young people of opposite sexes, both 
handsome and attractive, work their way into each other's good 
graces after the ice, which incrusts their first meeting, is thawed. 
Anything serves for conversation, and becomes invested with a 
nameless charm wien both are bent on making themselves agreea- 
ble. Cecil and Eleanor rattled on in a lively strain, and each became 
more pleased with the other as they proceeded, until no one, who 
could bave scev them thus engaged in sprightly badinage, would 
have believed that there had ever been any colduess between them, 
or that they were not on a perfect equality of position, if not actual- 
ly on the eve of an engagement 












It was not so long since Kieanor had finished her education, and 
this might be said to be the first opportunity ste had obtained of 
bringivg into play some of those fascinations of manner which most 
young ladies naturally possess, and which are designed especially to 


slaughter the unsuspecting bearts of young men. To do her justice, 
she did not maintain in reserve the most dangerous artillery she 
could bring to bear upon his susceptible nature, even though it might 





cost him his heart. Whatshe would perhaps have done had other 
eyes been fastened ow her, it is perhaps not so difficult to guess, but 
it is certain that all those charms aud graces of movement, those 
bewitching smiles, and that pla converse which, analysed, 
amounts to mere talk,and ye which teils with such force, were 
freely bestowed on Cecil, now she knew herself to be unobserved by 


any one but him. 

He was enchanted ; he forgot everything but her presence, untit 
the conversation turning upon her-elf, she commented upon her own 
wild waywardness, and sought with a well deiined purpose to prove 
that it led her into censurable tricks by referring to the act whicu 
had placed in bis hands a prize he had treasured up with sacred 
care, since it had come into his possession, namely, Ada’s tress 

It was strange that her heart should beat so vioiently when the 
words fell from her lips, which recailed it to his memory. 

Strange that he should fall iato great heat and confusion as though 
he had detected himself, or had been discovered iu the commission 
of au act that he knew would admit of blame. 

There was for a moment an enfbarrassiug silence, but Eleanor once 


rson to 'etit < rop until she 
. : 


having opened wwe s bj s, Wa 


| had fultiiled the purpose she h mi espectiog it. She there- 


fore said, 
“T will only so far palliate my indiscretion, Mr. Wykeham, by 


declaring solemnly my act was without motive. It was the deed of _ 





a silly school girl, but I believe that I have the undeserved fortune 
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of occasioning no actual mischief by my piece of absurdity. I am 
gure that you will think no more of the affair,as I know my kind 
and gentle cousin Ada has dismissed it from her memory ; and as 
for the unlucky tress itself—have you it still, Mr. Wykeham ?” 

Mr. Wykeham at that moment had his heart beating under it— 
beating at no slow and measured pace either. Mr. Wykeham 
looked very serious, and made a slow, slight, yet grave nod of 
assent. 

“think,” said Eleanor, examining one of the ornaments attached 
to her gold chain very closely, “I think, Mr. Wykeham, it would be 
—at least it suggests itself to me to be-the most proper course for 

ou to return that lock of hair to me——” 

“ Pardon me, to you, Miss Verner?” responded Cecil with some 

rise. 

“To me, that I as the author of the mischief may so far repair my 
idle folly by restoring, with my own hands, the tress to her from 
whom I stole it.” 

As Cecil had it actually and absolutely resting next to his heart, 
he, however willing he might have been to give it up, felt that its 
production from its resting place was an awkward matter. He was 
not at all willing to surrender it, but he was less willing to betray 
to Eleanor, by the very place in which it was deposited, that she 
had done pretty much of the mischief she considered herself fortu- 
nate in having avoided. Under the circumstances, his predicament 
was rather perplexing. How to refuse her request he knew not ; he 
was quite aware that he had not the shadow of a claim to retain it ; 
to produce it was out of the question; and what was the middle 
course ? 

Eleanor watched him closely, while he did not for one instant 
take his eyes offher. He quickly perceived a frost was approaching ; 
her figure began to assume its original grandeur of carriage ; her 
eyelids to contract. 

“ You hesitate, Mr. Wykeham,” she said in a cold tone. 

He saw that to avoid a contrelemps he must be prompt in his de- 
cision. He therefore replied, ' 

“T hesitate, Miss Verner, only as to what would really be the 
proper mode of returning the tress to Miss Leigh.” 

“ Have I not suggested it?” she asked. ’ 

“ At the first blush it does appear to be the proper mode, I con- 
fess,” he returned ; “yet, as tomy custody it was entrusted by Miss 
Leigh-——’ 

“ By me—you forget, Mr. Wykeham,” interposed Eleanor impa- 
tiently. 

“ Pray, Miss Verner, do not misinterpret my view of the occur- 
rence, or my intentions in reference to it,” he responded in an 
appealing tone. ‘I am quite conscious that I received it under cir- 
cumstances over which Miss Leigh had no contro! ; that I have not 
the smallest excuse for retaining it one instant, nc: do I attach to it 
the slightest” 

The door at tke instant flew open, and in stalked Sir Gerard Ver- 
ner. He held out his hand to Cecil. 

“Mr. Wykeham,” he said, “Iam glad to see you ; your presence 
augurs well. You have a communication for me, 1 presume, from 
Mr. Leigh.” 

Cecil from his breast pocket produced a wallet, from which he took 
Mr. Leigh’s note and handed it to him. 

Sir Gerard took it eagerly, and tore it open, and bis eye raced 
rapidly down the contents. As he concluded he said quickly, 

“ And the deed, Mr. Wykeham ?” 

“Ts here,” responded Cecil, producing that which he had recoy- 
ered from Jothan Drax. 

Sir Gerard Verner ran his eye eagerly over the indorsement. He 
raised his glance for a moment heavenward, dashed a tear hastily 
from bis eyelid, and said, 

“Mr. Wykeham, there appears to have been a special interposition 
of Providence in your introduction to Mr. Leigh and to myself. In 
saying this I include your somewhat less polished but brave, active 
and clever friend, Mr. Holyoak. Between you, you save Mr. Leigh's 
life, and some most valuable papers; between you, you have re- 
covered documents we have been years in tracing ; and, together, 
Ihave the fullest confidence you will perform with success all that 
yet remains to be accomplished. Henceforth I shall look upon 
you as a friend, Mr. Wykeham. I trust you will regard me as such. 
Let there be no idle distinction of condition between us; for he 
whose acts entitle him to our high estimation should never be kept 
beneath the level of our hearts by a difference of position on earth, 
which is unknown in the grave.” 

He wrung Cecil’s hand heartily as he spoke. 
his daughter. 

“Nell,” said he, “ with all your fantastic notions, you have a true 
heart and a gentle spirit. I know that I have but to say to you, Nell, 
Mr. Wykeham is your father’s friend, for you to receive him and 
conduct yourself to him as such.” 

Glistening tears stood in Eleanor’s eyes. She held out her band 
to Cecil. She remembered how she had first met him. He took her 
hand and raised it to his lips, and she pressed his hand as he did so. 

Ah! the pressure of that hand. It is not much, the pressure ofa 
hand—yet how much misery, as well as bliss, so slight a contraction 
of the fingers has occasioned! 

“Well and nobly done, Nell!” cried her father, with evident grati- 
fication. “ Ah, I see the beginning of the end approaching.” 

Ay! and it was but the beginning. 

“Come, we will join Ada and Lacy Verner,”’ continued Sir Gerard, 
with a laugh. “By my faith! they seem to have been having a most 
interesting (éle-ii-léle during your absence, Nell.” 

“Indeed!” she replied eagerly. ‘Tell me, there’s a dear, good- 
natured papa, were they very—very deep in conversation, when you 
entered the drawing-room ?” 

Sir Gerard laughed again. 

“No, in sooth,” he answered; “I expect that you, Nell, fouid a 
far more sociable companion in Mr. Wykeham, for you were in hard 
conversation when I entered.” 

Eleanor slightly reddened. Cecil thought more of the deep con- 
versation which he presumed had taken place between Lacy Verner 
and Ada, than he did of what the observation of Sir Gerard might 
seem to imply, so far as it bore reference to himself. He suddenly 
became curious to know what kind of person the gentleman was, 
and what would be the character of a (éte-t-lite between him and 
Ada.. He trusted he might turn out to be an elderly personage ; 
— began to waver in the hope when Eleanor replied to her 

ather— 

“Mr. Wykeham and myself found plenty of topics to converse 
upon. Surely, Mr. Verner, if a true Verner, would be at no loss to 
keep Ada well employed in laughing and listening to his flattery and 
his gallant compliments.” 

She gave a sidelong glance at Cecil as she uttered these words. 
He appeared grave and thoughtful. 

Sir Gerard again laughed. 

“No true Verner, Nell, if that be the test,’ be returned. “Why, 
Ada was deep in the pages of some book, aud be was—ha, ha !- 
upon the settee asleep, or trying to become so.” 

A curl of scorn turned the lip of Eleanor. 

“The beauty, the sweetness, and the rare intelligence Ada pos- 
8esses ought to have saved her from such stupid indifference,” she 
exclaimed, pettishly. She was passionately fond of her cousin, and 
felt a slight to Ada more deeply than even that gentle girl would 
herself have done. 

Cecil did not feel sorry altogether that the rare qualifications of 
Ada should have had a sdporific eflect on Lacy Verner. Sir Gerard, 
with a smile, responded, 

“ Rather say, Nell, his good looks, and his desire to be civil and 
complaisant have not saved him from her indifference.” 

Eleanor only quickened her pace in reply to this observation, 
while Cecil seemed to think it an excellent view of the case, evi- 
dently preferring that the indifference should be upon Ada’s side. 

On entering the room, howeve r, Sir Gerard’s description received 





Then he turned to 





astrange contradiction, for Ada was at the table looking over a 
volume of exquisite engravings, and Lacy Verner was bending over 
her, speaking in a low, but deep and earnest tone. 

Both rose up as Sir Gerard stalked into the drawing-room, fol- 
lowed by Eleanor and Cecil, and the latter’s first impulse was to 
fasten bis eyes upon Lacy Verner, and to endeavor, by a deep, close, 
anxious scrutiny to decipher his character. 

He observed that the young gentleman subjected him to the very 
same description of inspection, that he did not appear to regard 
him with any degree of friendly gratification, or exhibit impatience 
to make his acquaintance. He turned his gaze slowly from him to 
Ada. He found her eyes fastened upon his own with an expression 
in them that stirred his heart with a new emotion. 





CHAPTER XXI.—TRICKS UPON TRAVELLERS. 


Matnew Hotyoak, upon his arrival at Verner place in company 
with Sir Gerard Verner, gave a pithy but plain account of the man- 
ner in which he had fulfilled his mission. 

At first it had been his intention not to include in the narration 
any mention of Netty Hardress ; but a little reflection suggested to 
him that, as Gilbert Black and Gilbert Hardress were one and the 
same person, and that there was every possibility of some stirring 
incidents in connection with him yet being enacted, it would be the 
best policy to reserve nothing ; so he made a clean breast of all. 

Sir Gerard listened attentively, and with marked approval; he 
commented upon the risks Mat had encountered, and expressed his 
satisfaction that he had so well surmounted them ; and he made 
some minute inquiries respecting Nettie, in whose case he seemed 
strangely interested. He made Mat twice recount the history she 
gave of herself, and in emphatic terms signified his approbation of 
the course which, at Mat’s suggestion, she had adopted, of making 
her way to Ingleby. He impressed upon Mat the necessity of his 
enjoining upon his friends to conceal as much as possible her pre- 
sence. 

“For,” said he emphatically, “as I know to what end Gilbert 
Black has been plotting and scheming, there must be some impor- 
tant secret connected with her origin, which has induced him to 
endeavor to force her to become his wife.” 

“She is very pretty,” suggested Mat. 

A smile curled the lip of Sir Gerard. 

“Tf she were as beautiful as the eastern houris, Gilbert Black 
would not plunge into matrimony simply because she was beauti- 
ful!” he exclaimed. ‘No, he has some motive, hidden well, we may 
be sure, for making her his wife ; and he is not the man to remain 
idle after she has escaped him. He will try to recover her. He 
knows, or at least believes, that you effected her release, and he 
will conclude that you know where she has been placed. Finding 
that she has not returned to Bristol, he will immediately conclude 
that you have selected the spot for her concealment—Does he know 
that you came from Ingleby?” 

“ He does, sir,” replied Mat, his face assuming a grave expression. 

“Then be certain, my friend, he will not leave that place un- 
searched. We must take steps to frustrate whatever designs he may 
there attempt to execute.” 

Mat’s brow contracted, and he set his teeth a little closely 
together. 

“1 don’t place much faith in fate, sir,” he observed in reply ; “ but 
I have a notion that I shall three or four times come into contact 
with Hardress, or Black, or whatever his name is ; I did not fall vio- 
lently in love with him at first, and I am quite sure that we have not 
improved the acquaintance. One of these encounters I suspect will 
end in leaving him or me with little to boast of. However in respect 
to Ingleby, I have already put my relatives on their guard, and if he 
is caught by any of my brothers, endeavoring to take Netty away 
against her will, he won't be able to lay in bed in comfort for a long 
time, I'll warrant.” ‘ 

“T hope soon to draw his fangs, and render him quite harmless,” 
exclaimed Sir Gerard ; “ but until then it will not do to abate a pre- 
caution ; his activity and energy are something extraordinary. We 
have been contending for some time with him and his father, in 
affairs of an unusual and peculiar kind, and I think I now see the 
day of our triumph approaching. That which will make us, will 
destroy him. He knowsit ; and bis last exertions we must be prepared 
to find of a desperate and a most determined character. When, how- 
ever, you are better fitted to hear, to examine, and to execute certaiu 
proposals I am about to make to you, I will enter on this matter at 
greater length. You are weary after your excitement and exertion, 
and I should counsel you to retire as early as possible. A room has 
been prepared for you, seek a good night’s repose, and in the morn- 
ing, atan early hour, ceme to me in my library.” 

He rang the bell as he spoke, and , ave the necessary directions to 
the servant, who conducted Mat to a private room. 

According to his inst:uctions, he proceeded in the morning to the 
library, where he found Sir Gerard alone. 

The first subject introduced was that which was uppermost in 
Mat’s thought, namely, the observation made to him by Jasper Olive 
respecting Mrs. Alabaster. He was rather disconcerted to find that 
Sir Gerard paid little or no attention to the matter, and he re-intro- 
duced the subject several times with a pertinacity which at length 
struck Sir Gerard. 

Regarding him with a fixed look, he said, 

“ You appear, friend Holyoak, to attach some deeper importance 
to the words of the scrivener’s clerk than they appear to me to pos- 
sess. To tell you the truth, I have no interest in, and but a very 
superficial knowledge of, the affair which is connected with Mrs. 
Alabaster ; it is Mr. Leigh alone, and unless you have a peculiar 
reason for adopting a different course, I fancy we had better wait Mr. 
Leigh’s return to London before we take any further step in the 
business.” 

Mat had a “ peculiar” reason for adopting a different course, and 
he did not want to wait Mr. Leigh’s return to London before he 
could secure an opportunity of renewing his acquaintance with the 
prettiest face his eyes bad ever lighted on. 

There are few of us who, under such circumstances, would have 
been disposed to wait with stoical indifference for an indefinite 
period. 

The worst of the matter was, our “friend Holyoak” did not like 
to confess the peculiar reason alluded to, but rather than miss a 
chance of seeing Lucy’s dear eyes again, he cleared his throat, 
screwed his courage up for the task, and said, 

“Tremember, sir, once upon the hill side near Ingleby, I meta 
gipsy woman, who seeing something soft and foolish in my face, 
attempted to coax a piece of silver out of my pocket ; in return for 
which she was to find in the stars for me a beautiful young lady for 
a bride, a respectable flock of children, and a rather extraordinary 
amount of good fortune.” 

“Tush, Holyoak, what has this to do with Mrs. Alabaster?” inter- 
posed Sir Gerard abruptly. 

“Only this, sir,’ answered Mat; “that on my informing the 
woman that some other day 1! would listen to her romancing, she 


answered, ‘ there is nothing like present time, sir.’ ” 

“ A very sensible observation, too,” observed Sir Gerard. 

“So I thought, sir,’ continued Mat; “and though I confess it is a 
roundabout way of introducing its application, I think we may apply 
itim the present instance. Jt is, perhaps, a curious circumstance 
that 1, a day or two since, saved a young lady from a threatening 
danger, aud ' learned trom her that her name was Alabaster. She 
pointed out to me also her residence—it is not far from here. As 
Alaousier is not a common name, abd the situation of the dwelling 
is retired, it occurred to me that 1 bad by accident lighted on the 
very person the writer of the note I conveyed to the city desired to 
discover. Now tor the application of the gipsy’s proverb! Would 
it not be as well for me to settle the point by proceeding to the 


house of the lady { bave seen, and by putting certain questions to 
her—which, sir, you might suggest—ascertain whether she is or is 





not the person in question? Ifshe prove not to be, 
done ; and if she is the lady sought for, time will. 
and precautions taken to prevent her removing w 
known to us whither she is gone.” 

Sir Gerard Verner mused for a moment, and then he 

“ There seems reason in your proposition, and, but for: 
I see nothing to prevent your carrying it out.” 

“ What may that be?” inquired Mat, prepared to comb: 
objection he might submit. 

“You must not suppose that your_adventure with Gill 
yesterday, wiil be permitted by him to pass over without 
at retaliation. I know the man; he will be deterred by 
sideration if he can inflict a deadly injury upon you. It will 
in revenge alone for the blow with which you felled him, bm 
having successfully got away with documents invaluable both. 
myself and Mr. Leigh, and destructive to schemes prosecuted with 
singular persistency for years.” 

Mat laughed, and said, with a gesture of scorn, 

“ TI fear him not.” 

“TI believe you, my friend,” rejoined Sir Gerard, “ but he is notthe 
less a man to guard against. It is not improbable but that, as soor 
as he recovered the effect of the blow he received from your hand, 
that he mounted his horse and followed you here in hot pursuit.” 

“T gave him credit for it,” said Mat. 

“ It is not certain that he is not now in the vicinity, having tracked 
you hither, lying in wait to do you an injury.” 

“Let him come, I shall be prepared to face him,” returned Mat, 
coolly. 

“You know not in what shape he may come,” persisted Sir 
Gerard ; “ he may follow you to inflict personal injury, or give you 
into custody on a charge of robbery, or——” 

“If considerations based only on what Hardress may attempt are 
the sole objections to my paying a visit to the lady bearing the 
name of Alabaster, I will even go there at once,” interrupted Mat, 
bastily. “For if, Sir Gerard, I should permit for one moment your 
presages concerning this man to affect me, I had better at once 
retire to my sleeping chamber and barricade myself.” 

Sir Gerard Verner laughed. 

“ As you will; but be cautious,” he exclaimed. 

He sat down to his desk and penned a note, and when he had 
finished it, sealed and handed it to Mat. 

“ Tf,” he said, “ the lady you are about to visit should be the Mrs. 
Alabaster Mr. Leigh desires to see, she will write a reply to that 
note ; if not, it will be incomprehensible to her.” 

Mat almost snatched it from him, and quitted the library in haste. 
He sought his own room, and just giving a glance at the looking-glass 
to see that he was not altogether out of “ apple-pie order,” mounted 
his own little cob. 

He paused before the house and looked up. The throbbing 
emotion of pleased expectation gave way to a sudden sickening of 
the heart; all the window-blinds were down save one at the stair- 
case—and thaf*was partly drawn. The house had a strange, silent, 
lonely look he did not like. 

He dismounted, fastened his cob by its bridle-rein to the iron 
railings which surrounded the garden of the house, and, seeing a 
bell handle close to the iron gate, he pulled it, determined, at all 
events, to find some one to answer the inquiries he intended to put. 

The bell rang, but there was no response. Once again he pulled 
it, and looking up as the bell sounded at the staircase window, to 
his amazement he saw what he had mistaken for an Italian image 
slowly disappear from it with a descending movement. 

Before his wonder had abated, the street door was unfastened, was 
opened a little way, and the bronze face peered through the narrow 
space. 

MMat saw that the outer gate was only confined by @ latch, so he 
raised it and advanced to the door. As he approached it a small 
voice. with a tone in it of one who had been crying much, said, 

“ What you want ?” 

Mat almost felt the name. of the woman he had come to see die 
upon his lips, but by an effort he cleared his voice, and said, 

“‘ Does Mrs. Alabaster live here ?” 

The face nodded, but the only sound which he could hear was 
something very like a convulsive sob. 

“Death has been at work here,” he thought, and he could not 
restrain a deep-sigh. It was a most inauspicious beginning ; how 
ever, he determined to go on with his interrogatories. 

“1s she at home ?” he asked, in a quiet, low tone. 

‘“‘ No,” returned the poor little voice, with a gasp. 

“Ts there no one at home ?” he inquired, in the same tone. 

“Only me,” it answered. 

“ Don’t be afraid, my poor little girl,’ he continued ; “I do not 
wish to frighten you, or to come nearer than I am, only I don’t want 
all the neighborhood to hear what I have to say,” observed Mat. 

He saw a pair of large, dark, melancholy eyes bent earnestly on 
his face, intent on reading his nature through his features. He was 
rather struck by the intelligence and the sadness of the orbs turned 
on him; but before he could add anything to his observation, the 
little voice said, 

“No, you can stand there ; you ain't a bit like Mr. Jasper. You 
don’t look like a thief as he does, ah! and he—never mind, I knows.” 

“Who is Mr. Jasper?” thought Mat, but without making any allu- 
sion to the remark, he replied, 

“JT wish very particularly to see Mrs. Alabaster.” 

“Then you can’t,” said poor little Winks, for the reader will have 
recognised that she was the speaker. 

“No; you tell me she is out; but when will she return?” asked 
Mat. 

He saw the tears roll like pearls down her grimed cheeks, as she 
shook her head. 

“What is the matter?” inquired Mat, in a kind, earnest tone. 

“ Who are you?” she asked. “ Who do you come from? You 
ain’t a Scorch and Witherem, are you?” 

“ A what?” he inquired with surprise. 

“ A Scorch and Witherem,” she replied, looking fixedly at him. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” he returned. “I am—that is, [ 
desire to be—a friend of Mrs. Alabaster’s.” 

“ A friend?” echoed Winks. 

“ Yes, you know what that means, don’t you?” he responded. 

“No,” she said seriously, “we don’t seem to know any friends 
here. But you means well,I see that in your face, and you mean 
well to Miss Lucy too, don’t you?” 

“ Don’t I!” ejaculated Mat with such earnestness that Winks with 
a gulp of joy opened the door, and said, 

“T gee you does. Come in.” 

(To be continued.) 








Scidier’s Suicide.—A private in the Royal Canadian Rifles, named 
Thomas Murray, committed suicide at Toronto, a few days ago, by shooting 
himself with his musket, in the barracks at the Garrisson Common. It appears 
that deceased, who was about twenty-nine years of age, and a native of Glas- 
gow, Scotland, enlisted in the Seventy-firat Regiment, with which he came to 
Canada. On the return of that regiment he volunteered into the Sixteenth 
and from thence into the Royal Canadian Rifles. He had just completed his ten 
years’ service, and had a fe@days before been sworn in by the Police Magis 
trate, Mr. Gurnett, for a further pericd of ten years. About six o’clock in the 
evenirg he was, along with his comrades, cleaning his accoutrements in the 
barrack room. While so engaged, sitting on his bed, he took up his rifle, and 
placing the butt end on the ground, he leaned his chin on the end of the barrel 
and said tothe men in the room, “ Boys, did you ever see a fellow drink water 
in this way?’ He then struck the trigger with his foot, and the piece was 
instantly discharged. The bullet with which it was loaded entered under his 
chin, and the death of the unfortunate man was almost instantaneous. The 
utmost consternation prevailed among those in the room, as it was against 
orders to bave a rifle loaded in the barracks, and they had all been of opinion 
that their late companion was only joking when he placed his chin over the 
muzzle of the gun. No cause can be assigned for the committal of the rash 
act, as the deceased was a young man of sober habits. He, was 2 general favor- 
ite with Lis comrades, and not one of them is aware that anything has happen- 
ed so as to occasion him thust» put an end to his existence. 
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LIFE IN NEBRASKA—PRE-EMPTION IMPROVEWVENTS ACCORDING TO THE LYITER OF THE LAW.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


THE GENERAL ADMIRAL. 


We take great pleasure in presenting to our readers in this im- 
pression, an accurate illustration of the General Admiral, the ship 
of war built for the Russian Government by Mr. Webb, and new 
lying at the foot of Canal street, North river. : 

In a former issue of our paper, we engraved a view of the General 
Admiral in the balance dock, receiving her copper, &c. Since that 
time, rapid progress has been made in her completion, and we are 
informed that she will be’ ready to sail for Russia in six weeks 
time. 

A trial trip for the purpose of testing her machinery was made on 
the 4th of May last. Nobody was allowed on board except those 
persons immediately engaged ia her constructio». She proceeded 
down the East river with her engine working satisfactorily, but 
owing to her gigantic size, and to prevent accidents, she was aided 
by several steamboats to keep her in the channel. As she proceed- 
ed down the bay she passed several of our largest Liverpool packets, 
and they looked like mere pigmies in comparison with her. As 
soon as she got an offing from Governor's Island the steamtugs cast 
off their lines, and the leviataan steamed down the bay in beautiful 
style. 

We understand that another trial trip will soon take place, when 
alarge number of gentlemen iaterested in naval matters will be 
invited to be present. 

It is our intention to further illustrate this subject at an early 
date. 








NEBRASKA SKETCHES, 
WE present our readers this week with sketches taken by our cor- 
respondent in Nebraska- 
The first drawing gives a scene where the frontiersman is actually 





making improvements and acting up to the spirit, and not the letter, 
of the pre-emption law. 

There are in the Far West many such homes, tenanted only by 
ha:dworking families, with but little refinement, but enjoying after 
their labor that peace and tranquillity which the educated dweller 
in cities often longs for in vain. 

All, however, do not work with the same appreciation of the law, 
as will be abundantly shown by the following incident, which came 
under the notice of our correspondent, and in which, indeed, he 
figured as one of the green ’un’s. 

He shall tell it in his own words : 

“Come! lay aside your paper, put away your pencils, and let us 
have an old-fashioned ride, like those we often enjoyed through the 
mountains of the Old Dominion in days of yore; when we thought 
our equest:ian feats rivalled those of the knights, ia their tilts and 
tournamen’s, and we enjoyed the exciting pleasure with a better 
relish than ever did a prince or nobleman engage ia the festivities 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. What say you?” exclaimed my 
enthusiastic friend, Colonel Rogers, with whom I had been spend- 
ing a short time, at his pleasant Prairie Cottage, as he laid down 
an armful of melons, fresh roi the patch. The suggestion required 
no repetition ; and in a few minutes we were away upon the verdant 
prairies, mounted on a dashing pair of ponies, which, like their 
riders, seemed eager for their morning exercise. We followed no 
frequented road or well beaten path, bu’ took a dim “ Indian trail” 
that led toward a broad fertile valley a few miles distant. One mo- 
ment we were galloping through a grove of tall forest trees ; the next, 
we went plunging duwn a steep hill-side into a narrow vale, where 
a gurgling stream, pure as the sparkling dew, made merry music, 
as its bright waters washed the pebbled banks, which were frioged 
with flowers and adorned with tufts of fern and luxuriant grass. 
Here we detained a few minutes to refresh ourselves and ponies, and 











again pursued our course down the glen, and soon reached the 
broad valley. Away across the prairie we saw an object, and turn- 
ing our animals in that direction, soon discovered it to be a couple 
of regular Westernized down-easters, engaged in building what 
seemed to be large turkey traps. Approaching the parties, we 
accosted one of them. 

“ Many turkeys around here ?” 

“Turkeys indeed!’ replied the frontiersman, “think there’s tur- 
keys out in the prary? Must be a stranger in these parts, or yeu’d 
be looking for turkeys in the timber?” 

“Oh, no, you are mistaken; we are not hunting, but asked the 
question, as you appear to be constructing a turkey trap.” 

“Turkey trap the d—1!” said the Yankee, somewhat nettled at 
our remark. “Call that premption improvement a turkey trap, da 
yeu? Wal, I kinder reckon I wasn’t far eout of the way when | tuck 
yer two coons fur green ’uns. Guess you're jest from the east’n 
country, an hevent learnt the A B C’s out here on the prarys yet? 
Why, stranger, everything is done as different out here from what it’s 
down-east, as daylight is from darkness; an’ less a fellow under- 
stands heself right up to the handle, he don’t stand no show at all 
with the cute fellows one finds out here on the frontier.” 

“ You are right,” we replied, wishing to court conversation and a 
developement of ‘frontier cuteness.’ ‘“ We are not long in this 
country and are ignorant of many of the customs and ways of the 
people in this fast community, and always regard it as a kindness 
for a friend to post us.” 

“ Du tell,” replied the down-easter, “ that’s the talk, an’ as maybe 
you'll be wantin’ to take up a quarter of land somewhere in these 
parts, I'll jest tell you how we manage premptions for short ; cause 
yer see its all-fired hard times, an’ we have to be economical, an” 
make @ ‘ dollar an’ a day’s work’ go as far as we can. You see 
there's four on us goes in together to prempt a quarter apiece, and 
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the lor says we must lay a foundation an’ build a house on it inside 
a year, from ten to fifteen foot square, with a roof, floor, door and a 
winder with glass in it,an’ make otler impreuvements, sich as 
fencin’, breakin’, diggin’ a well an’ the like.” So we all put in an’ 
made this cabin on my quarter to prempt it, an’ Bill Hearney an’ me 
are makin’ the other improvements to-day, an’ to-morrow the fine 

be out that the lor says we must live on the land, an’ Iam 
goin’ to the land office to preuve up an’ lay my warrant, an’ then 
the next day——” 

“But,” we interrupted, “ you don’t call that such a house as the 
law requires, do you?” 

“In course we deu. You see there’s the cabin, ten feet square an’ 
a little mite over, with a roof—the lor don’t say whether it must be 
hay, boards, dirt or shingle, an’ as the lor is a little ignorant we 
must enlighten it about our roof of prary grass—an’ there’s a floor 
(in one corner) made outer two clapboards ; an’ next, there’s the 
door with shutters inside, made outer willers, an’ there’s a winder 
with glass in it, an’——” . 

“ Window with glass in it!” said we in surprise, and looking at 
the bare aperture in the side of the rickety pole shanty which had 
been thrown together as rudely as possible. 

“ Wal, I want to know,” was the quick reply, “ guess you can’t 
be very dry, or yeou’d a seen the glass in the winder,” at the same 
time pointing to a bottle labelled Old Bourbon, standing in the so- 
called window. “ You see we go ’cordin’ to the letter of the lor, an’ 
that’s all we care for, an’ you couldn’t for yeour solemn oath say 
there isn’t glass in the winder. For the other improvements,” con- 
tinued the pre-emptor, “ you see Pem is commencin’ a well, an’ 
at the same time you know he is breakin’ prary ; an’ then there’s 
the fence at the end of the cabin, so you see we hev got all ready ; 
an’ to-morrow some of the boys will go down an’ swear for me, an’ 
then when they git ready J’ll go down an’ swear their premptions 
through. When all is done we are ready to trade off the land on spec 

’ be Au 
ars tenga earth do you manage to make one cabin answer for 
more than one pre-emption ?” we inquired. 

“ Still green, I see,” answered the Yankee. “ Yeusee that corner 
stake there, don’t yeu? Wal, that’s the section stake an’ the corner 
of all four of our claims ; so yeu see when we gets threw with my 
premption, all right, my land is safe. Then we will jest pick up the 
cabin an’ take it over to Pem’s quarter, only a few rods; du ye 
understand? An’ when he gets threw with his premption it goes 
over to Bill’s claim, an’ so on to prempt fur a dozen more if we like. 
We have promised this cabin to a feller that’s jest come out from 
among hills along the Juniata in Pennsylvany, when we git threw 
with it, an’ he pays two and a half for the use on it, for five days, to 
prempt his quarter with that jines ourn, an’ then, ef we can’t hire it 
out to somebody else we'll take it to town an’ sell it for stove wood. 
Yeu see ?” 

“Truly,” said we, “ you have really placed a generous construction 
upon the pre-emption law ; but do others get off as easy in securing 
their claims by pre-emption as you do?” 

“ As easy ?” he replied earnestly, “I guess they do. There's Jack 
Pratt that owns the quarter down by the big slough ; he only bent 
over some willers an’ tied the tops together for his cabin, leaving a 
hole for the winder, inter which he stuck a piece of broken glass, an’ 
left a place open for a door ; made his fence outer willers, an’ dug a 
hole with his fryin pan for a well, an’ then growed up allright. An’ 
then there’s old ’Minidab Smith down near the creek, made his 
premption house and fence outer snow, an’ dug a wellina snow 
bank. He preuved up, and his witness made it all right. So yousee 
some things can be did as wellas others, ef a feller only follers the 
letter of the lor.” 

Taking a sketch of the “ improvements,” and bidding the pre-emp- 
tors good morning, we returned to Prairie Cottage, delighted with 
our ride, and especially with the new ideas we had gathered in re- 
gard to pre-empting lands in the West, and assured that “ some things 
could be did as well as others.” 
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A Portrait Pictorial. 
We shall issue in the course of a short time our first semi- 
annual Portrait PicroriaL, containing a large number of the 
best Portraits that have appeared in our columns. It will be 
sold at the same price as our Paper. Each Portrait will be 
accompanied by suitable reading matter. 











The News from Europe. 
Att doubt is at an end. ‘The war in Europe has commenced. 
Two millions of armed men bent on slaughter and trained to 
that abhorrent trade—led by men whose glory is founded on 
deeds which, when committed in a sn.all degree, make crimi- 
nals—these two millions of men” are now engaged in a mur- | 





| Seems war, W. .2 will probably leave one-half dead on the 
field of battle, or else result in their dragging out the rest of 
their lives, wretched beggars and mutilated cripples. If we 
turn with a sickening horror from the perusal in our daily 
papers of one violated woman, and one homicide, and loathe 
the wretched perpetrator of the enormity, what amount of op- 
probrium, then, is due to those whose depraved and merciless 
hearts, or whose selfish necessities, have doomed the fairest 
countries of the Old World to be one scene of gigantic suffering, 
more appalling than Dante’s Inferno, or Milton’s Pandemo- 
nium. Among these Louis Napoieon stands as the chief crimi- 
nal, the Satan of this terrible epic of blood, horror and desola- 
tion; the great reveller in saturnalia whose music is the 
groans of the dying, the shrieks of women, and the weeping of 
orphans. In the words of the poet, every American and Chris- 
tian heart naturally exclaims, 
Oh ! for a tongue to curse the knave, 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
First made a trusting race his slave, 
Then slaughtered them in senseless fight ! 

In distinctly denouncing the perjured despot of France as the 
infamous hero of this drama, we have no wish to screen his 
brother tyrant of Austria; but it is evident from the first that 
Louis Napoleon cared nothing for the liberties of Italy. How 
could the soulless wretch who doomed the best and noblest of 
his own countrymen to die in the pestilential plains of Cayenne, 
feel for those who groaned in the dungeons of Austria? Had he 
really cared for suffering humanity he might easily have amelio- 
rated the condition of Italy, by inviting England to join him in 
coercing Austria into improving her government of Lombardy, 
and dissolving her treaties with the Italian Duchies. Such an 
offer no English Ministry would have dared to reject—public 
opinion would have forced it to acquiesce ; but that plan, of course, 
would have been fatal to Louis Napoleon, it would have naturally 
led his own oppressed subjects to compare their own condition 
with the condition of those for whom their Emperor expressed 
so much tender interest. They could think that such charity 
ought to have begun at home, and discontent would have en- 
gendered either a revolution ora similar loosening of the iron 
grip in France. 

But while blaming Louis Napoleon for his part in the unhappy 
drama just commenced, we must not forget to give to the French 
nation itself a due share of censure. It is that fatal propensity 
to disturb the world, called in grim derision, glory, that has in- 
duced their unprincipled ruler to make tools of them for what he 
considers the consolidation of his dynasty, but which will inevit- 
ably end in his downfall. It is significant that although since 
1815 France has been a monarchy and a republic, yet there was 
no serious disturbal of European peace, while ever since Louis 
Napoleon has been at the head of French affairs war {in Europe 
has been his trump card, First in the Crimea, then in China, 
now in Italy. The conclusion is, that the reign of a Bonaparte 
is a time-trouble for the civilized world, and the result will be 
another coalition as irresistible as that which drove his uncle 
from the throne. He will fali!, with the additional obloquy that 
the same fatal necessities did not exist, since the present Emperor 
had the friendship of England and Russia, of themselves sufficient 
to ward off all peril from continental jealousy. He may perhaps 
shelter himself under the plea that the exigencies of a usurping 
position forced him to it, in which case it would seem as though 
the safety of Europe demanded some heavy bond te bind France 
to keep the peace of the world. 








Delavan House, Albany. 


By an inadvertence on our part, or a typographical error of our 
distinguished devils in our printing lofts, our paper was made 
to say that the Delavan House had three rooms. Of course 
our readers will perceive that there is a slight mistake, when 
we inform them it should have been three hundred. Our 
friend Roussel will accept our apologies, knowing, as he does, 
that “he can keep a Hotel'!’’ 








More Army Nonsense. 


On the tenth day of February last a call was issued from the 
War Department for a Board of Officers to meet at Washington, 
to consider various questions bearing on the well-being of the 
army, and itseconomical action. This Board has just made its 
report, and like all reports of that kind, issuing from Beards of 
the Army or Navy, it is simply twaddle. We say this, because 
the very men making the report know it to be so. A series of 
questions are proposed by the Department, which that Depart- 
ment knows cannot be honestly answered, or we will say dare 
not be honestly answered, and the Board that is convened for 
the purpose, after apparently deliberating over the matter nearly 
one month, puts in a series of Bunsbyisms, which we are con- 
vinced each and all of those officers would disown, were they 
addressed singly upon the subject, in the confidence of social 
meeting. 

We shall say nothing regarding the manufacture of these 
Boards, but take as a, supposition, though a very unlikely one, 
that this Board has been honestly chosen, without political bias. 
This being supposed, a series of questions are offered these gen- 
tlemen, entirely bearing upon the financial management of their 
different departments. When men have the handling of money, 
and its disbursement, and can succeed iti making that duty pay 
them by perquisites, or extra salary, it is perfectly natural they 
should keep silent upon any defect in the system. But this is 
not the case with the disbursing officers of our army, they do 
not succeed in making the money stick to their fingers, they do 
not get rich, with all the handling of gold and the large amounts 
of public property entrusted to thcir hands. We are sure, on 
the contrary, that no be’y « men exists upon the face of the 
earth with higher principles of honor, or stricter integrity than 
the officers of the army. 

If this is so, and the public knows it for a fact and admits it, 
where, then, is the leak? ‘For a leak there is most decidedly in 
the bill for army expenses. Most patient, political-ridden 
public, there is a leak, and each of that Board convened at 
Washington, and each officer of our Army will tell you the 
same. Is it fora moment supposed that the immense sum an- 
nually applied to the Army estimate could be expended without 
being surrounded by political shysters, and their contract-seek- 








ing backers? ‘Will not every one remember the struggles o- 
the politicians to get the different armories through the country 
in their hands, and the results, which were simply a doubling of 
the expenses, and a general [failure to execute their labor pro- 
perly, or promptly? In the same way every point of access, 
every outlet fora dollar, in the Army Departments, is filled 
with a hungry politician. We would not complain if this large 
amount of money went into the pockets of army men, they cer- 
tainly deserve it, their pay is small enough for all the sacrifices 
they have to endure; but when we know that it is pocketed by 
the drones instead of the workers in the hive, we cannot help 
standing amazed that there should not be some speaking out in 
church. As good an opportunity as has been afforded by this 
Board will not soon occur again—why did they not make it a 
medium for telling the country the real trouble, and the real 
way forcorrection? Simply because they stand in awe of this 
same political thraldom, that permeates every vein of our Gov- 
ernment, and we may almost say, our people. 

In this, the Army is doing itself great injustice. They know 
itis part of the education of a democracy to clamor against a 
standing Army. Knowing this, it certainly is their duty, re- 
gardless of circumstances, to avoid all things that will render 
them more unpopular. Our people can only regard the Army 
favorably when they look upon it as a school for future heroes, 
men who will come from the different corps to form a nucleus, 
around which can gather our citizens to repel foreign arrogance 
or invasion. No one is so weak as to believe ‘that the few men 
comprising our standing army, eighteen thousand, all told, would 
be of much use in case of real difficulty; they only look upon 
them as a rallying point, and in this view, it would be a cruel 
thing to find them nothing but a political machine, a stalking 
horse for ajbody of conscienceless contractors. Cannot the Army 
speak for itself? must it stand tamely still, and admit that it is so 
subject to these political influences, that itis powerless? Must it 
not only see its power passing away piecemeal, but must it also 
bear the odium of this mismanagement, without daring to say 
its soul is its own, that every portion of its machinery, in time of 
peace is dependent, not on merit, but on political favors. If this is 
to be so, we cannot blame the people, when they call for the dis- 
banding of our standing force; but we hope for better things, for 
independent and plain speaking, from its intelligence, and from 
its own knowledge of its integrity. 








Coffin Shops. 


Every dweller in large cities has to undergo sights, smells and 
auricular nuisances innumerable, but we can see no reason he 
should undergo any of these things unless it be utterly unpre- 
ventable, or for the greatest good to the greatest number, 

An offence to the eye should be punished with quite as much 
severeity as an offence to the person, and the man who insists 
upon thrusting before us, hourly, something that offends every 
mental refinement, through that organ, is as much to be re- 
garded a public nuisance as he wh» creates an unpleasant odor 
fom bone boiling, swill milk stables, or any other abomination. 

If it offends our sense of the proper observance of the Christian 
Sabbath to see the drinking shops open, and the majority of the 
people so declare, then they should be closed. Ifa beggar upon 
the street corner insists upon making an exhibition of his loath- 
someness, we have no more necessity for enduring the sight than 
we should have to gaze upon the indecent antics of a drunken 
man; our taxes provide a refuge, and we are only exércising 
our sovereignty in forcing it from the path. The same rule 
holds good in allother annoyances, though we have not entirely 
legislated to cover them. 

All this reasoning comes to us when surveying that more than 
disgusting evil—the coffin shops. We turn up our noses in 
horror of the Egyptians, who offered at their feasts the semblance 
of the dead in their cerements, and bade the guests look upon it, 
eat, drink and be happy, for to that must they come. We hold 
that the Egyptians were vastly superior to us in the treatment of 
the matter; we do not offer this sight before the feast alone, the 
sight is with us everywhere, night and day alike. Weare regaled 
by these shops in our great thoroughfares, they display their 
gloomy wares through plate glass windows, and inform us, by gild- 
ed signs, that they embalm the dead, preserve corpses, and furnish 
funereal mockery low, for cash. They expose shrouds, caps 
and the wear of death as the dry goods deslers show their 
gaudiest colors; they set up the rosewood and mahogany in 
tempting array, and appeal to the public through the medium of 
the press, and circulars thrust into your hand or under your 
street door; in fact, they have gone through every phase of the 
flash trader but having a band of music in the balcony, a poetical 
advertisement in the daily papers, and a touter on the sidewalk ; 
and these things they will undoubtedly do if not checked in their 
desire for notoriety. 

The simple question now to decide is whether these places as 
at present conducted are nuisances, or does the public taste 
demandthem? Willall their flash efforts create a greater demand 
for their manufacture? We can readily understand that a 
certain fervor may be got up for’ a patent medicine or any other 
article, but for the one in question we doubt whether fortunes 
spent in advertising, gag and display, will make one more person 
die in the twelvemonth, unless he dies of disgust of the perpetra- 
tors. Their demand is certain, and they should be forced by 
legislative enactment to shady, quiet and obscure places, and 
wait until they are sought, and not thrust their wares before the 
public at every step. Whoever has lost one that was dearer to 
him than life can enter into and fully understand with what 
dread repugnance they turned, for months after, from those 
charnel-housce of the streets—The Coffin Shops. 


Since our last issue five of the rescuers in this case have been sen- 
tenced; a sixth, Mr. Langdon, was found guilty by the jury after 
only half an hour’s consultation. Mr. Bushneil was sentenced to 
sixty days’ imprisonment in the common jail, and a fine of six bun- 
dred dollars and costs. The four others, Messrs. Williams, Cum- 
mings, Niles and Mandeville, have been sentenced by Judge Wilson 
to pay a fine of twenty dollars and costs, and to twenty houis’ im- 
prisonment. None of these four last were Oberlin men. They were 
all residents of Wellington. It is thought that a writ of habeas cor- 
pus in the case of Bushnell will be granted by one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of the State, and that an attempt will be made 
to bring him before all the members of the Court in Chambers, 
Marshal Johnson has received a letter from Attorney-General Black, 
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who states thatthe President has heard of the refusal of the Supreme 
Court to grant the habeas corpus on the late application. He directs 
the Marshal, in ease any writ of that character is hereafter issued by 
the *tate Court. “‘ to resist at all hazards, and by every means in his 
power.’’ The Kentucky officers have been arrested on the charge 
of kidnapping. 








Personal, 


Tos Emperor Napoleon III. completed his fifty-first year on the 20th of 
April. 

Tur first thres volumes of a new “ Life of Peter the Great,”? by Ustrailov, 
the Russian historiws, have just appeared at St. Petersburg, and have pro 
duced a greater sensation than avy other historical work in Russia since the 
masterpiece of Karamzin. 

Mr. Raney is now in St. Petersburg, but his first experiment upon an in- 
domitable horee belonging to M. Arapoff was unsuccessfal. 

Horace VERve7, long a widower, is about to be married. 
years old, and was the father-in-law of Paul Delaroche. 

Ir is affirmed by several Parisian journals thet Rossini has engaged to write 
a grand five act opera for the Acacem‘e Imp<riale. It is also said that Verdi 
has undertaken to compose an opera for the English stage. 

A Frencu writer mentions as a proof of Shakspeare’s attention to particu- 
lars, his allusion to the climate of Scotland, in the words, ‘Hail, hail, all 

gi? 


He is now seventy 


Tuer is verr little Coubt (says the Court Journal) but that the Emperor of 
Russia, and most probably the Empress also, wiil pay a visit to the Queen in 
June. 


M. Micuerer, whose last work. “‘L’Amour,”’ is now creating such a sensa- 
‘tion in Europe, while crossing the Luxemburg gardens a day or two ago, was 
recognized by the students going to the lectures at the College de France. He 
was immediately surrounded, and, in spite of resistance, borne in triumph to 
the gotes. Verses composed by a student in medicine, in honor of ‘* L’Amour,”’ 
were sung by the joyous crowd; end a youvg grisette, professing herselfa 
passionate admirer of the work in question, drawing her scissors from her 
pocket, cut off a goodly lock of the author’s hair, which was distributed almost 
by the single hair to the numerous devotees of ‘ Love a la Michelet,’”’ there 
present. 

Mr Fraxx Woop, of this city, has in press » translation of M'chelet’s cele- 
brated work on Love (‘‘L’£mour’’), which is shortly te be published by a New 
York frm 











PARISIAN PEARLS. 
Dis-Oystered from the late I'rench Jouznals. 


Paris THE PracE For Penny Postmren!—The police have re- 
cently arrested in Paris, an individual whose brain has conceived the 
most comprehensive swindle on modern record. With the City 
Directory as his guide, this man had superscribed no less than 25,000 
letters, and, putting on the uniform of the government letter-carrier, 
started out to deliver these missives in person. For each letter he 
claimed 30 centimes (6 cents) on delivery, and the disposal of two- 
thirds of his stock in hand had-aiready put him in funds to the 
amount of $1,000, or more, when the police came in to block the 
game. 

A Cuinp’s Cuartry.—Among the pictures at the Paris Exhi- 
bition this year is one by M. Berthon, which has been the subject 
of much admiring remark. To the scene that he has transferred to 
canvas he himself was an affected eye-witness. In the street, up 
against the wall ofa gentleman’s garden, stood a flower-girl with a 
basket full of violets tied up in little penny bunches; near her was 
a young blind girl, with extended hand, mutely soliciting the charity 
of the passers-by. A little girl soon comes along, accompanied by 
her nurse; she takes a bouquet and throws down a two cent piece, 
saying, as she does so, ‘* Give me a penny change.” 

+» The bouquet is two cents, miss,’’ replies the grasping flower 
merchant. 

The child inhales once more the perfume of the violets, then puts 
them back into the basket and gives her two cents to the blind girl, 
as she says witha sigh: 

‘IT cannot afford to pay so much for a bouquet.” 

Yur PamMPpHLetT PotKaA.—The impending European wars and 
the flood of pamphlets to which it has given rise, have put Paris 
society up to a “ wrinkle” which may amuse, even if it is not follow- 
ed by ‘'erpsichorean votaries on this side of the water. 

Any cne who bas followed the movements of the Paris dancing 
world of last winter through the medium of “ gossip letters,’’ must 
have heard of the famous Champagne Waltz, in which the gentle- 
man, with one arm around his partner, holds in his other hand a 
glass of champagne full to the brim, the feat consisting in reaching 
the end of the wiltz without having spilled a drop of the precious 
liquid. But the sale of war pamphlets came to seriously interfere 
with even this novelty, so much so, that conversations like the follow- 
ing might often be heard between the sets of a quadrille. ‘ Have 
you read The Policies and Treaties of 1815?” “No.” ‘ Austria and 
England?” ‘Nor that either.” ‘You must have heard of the 
New Europe?” ‘“ < had achapter read to me.” Read the whole 
of it, it’s capital.” ‘I shall certainly do so—it’s your turn; gentle- 
man forward.” 

This grotesque mingling of the political and the saltatory threatened 
grave results, when iortunately a professor of the dance, a rival of 
Cellarius, ‘‘ turned up,” who had found the secret of fusing these 
two incompatible elements into 2 new pas, to which he gave the 
name of the Pamphlet Polka. 

‘this Pamphlet Polka resembles the Champagne Waltz, ex- 
cept in thie particular, that instead of a glass of wine, the dancer 
holds a pamphlet which he makes believe read, and as the waltzer 
must keep from spilling a single drop of the liquid, so the polker 
must not turn his eyes from the pamphlet a single moment; the 
feat consists in not making a false step, This polka de circonstance, 
which reconciles the two great public occupations of the day—danc- 
ing and politics—has been inaugurated with great success by a party 
of young bachelors attached to the foreign embassies at Paris. 


A SKELETON IN THE DxapD Hovsz.—A silk merchant in Lyons, 
a well-off old bachelor, died not long since, leaving his fortune to his 
nearest of kin under a most singular condition. 

By a codicil to his will, the deceased stipulated that his body, 
twenty-four hours after death, should be delivered up to an anato- 
mist, who should be instructed to remove the flesh therefrom, 
and prepare of ita first-class jointed skeleton, to be hung up in his 
funeral vault. 

As might have been expected at the reading of this unexpected 
stipulaticn, the heirs unanimously agreed to pay no attention to this 
posthumous eccentricity of the testator. 


Frencu GLOoRIFICATION oF ILLEGITIMACY —A book has lately 
appeared in Paris with the title of Les Batards Célébres (Celebrated 
ibastards), dedicated to the famous Emile de Girardin, with whose 
biography the book commences Now, Madame de Girardin No. 2 
considers it perfectly shocking in her husband to allow such a dedi- 
cation to be made to him, but monsieur being one of those men who 
carry even to temerity the boldness of their opinions, takes quite a 
different view of the matter. He is a bastard and he gieries in it. 
His son is a bastard as well, and whether it be by chance or in con- 
sequence of a system that he has adopted, his second wife is also of 
illegitimate birth. Her mother was the daughter of a post-house 
keeper in a German village ; the Duke of Nassau happening to pass 
through there when all her father’s postilions were absent, the 
young girl offered to drive the duke herself. ‘The latter was so de- 
lighted with the courage and grace of his driver that the pre- 
sent Madame de Girardin owes her birth to the circumstance Her 
mother was afterwards made Countess of Dieffienback. But if 
Madame de Girardin is proud of having ducal blood in her veins, 
she does not care, like her husband, to have it proclaimed from the 
housetops that it comes to her in such a left-handed way. This is 
hecause the chief quality of woman is self-love, while that of man is 
the pride of being self-made. 

Tue DowNFALL or CRINOLINE.—GENTLEMEN’S VEILS.—For 
the fiftieth time from Paris comes the news of the final downfall of 
crinoline, an announcement we are disposed to take cum grano, 
since revolutions of such dire import are not apt to be made in a 
hurry. It seems now, however, that short waists are decidedly to be 
reinstated in their grandmotherly glory, and the skirts are to be 
covered with flounces from top to bottom, overlapping each other 
like the tiles on a roof. lt requires extraordinary discrimination in 
the mind masculine to see what will be gained by this change, either 
im the amount of periphery or in the pull upon purse. The ladies 
say that crinoline is inconvenient and expensive. ‘lhe 1 ew fashion 
is certainly not a whit more economical. i 








But then—a charming | 


reflection for pater-familias who foots the bills—no fashion is favored 
by the ladies unless it is more or less ruinous, dress being for most 
women a speaking advertisement, a means of saying silently, ‘See 
how rich I am!” 

The changes in masculine costume of late deserves passing men- 
tion. The ladies having adopted the mousquetaire style of hat, the 
gentlemen, in self-defence, have pruned the brims of theirs down tu 
a ludicrous degree of imperceptibility. The dandics now wear per- 
fect stove pipes, which they only succeed in keeping on their heads 
by a marvel of equilibrium; for however small their heads may 
be, their hats must be smaller still, so that the parting line of their 
hair may be seen from the forehead to the back of the head. 

The only innovation introduced lately in the gentlemen’s cos- 
tume is a green veil to the hat. Several sporting characters have 
adopted this costume of the lady-riders of twenty years ago. These 
veils are by no means an elegant addition to a gentleman’s ‘make 
up,’ but he has an excuse at least to give for the foppishness of 
wearing them, viz., that they keep the dust out of his eyes. 


LITRATURE, NEW BOOKS, MUSIC, &C. 

Lena Rivers, by Mary J. Holmes, author of Tempes! and Sunshine, 
the English Orphans, &c., &c., C. M. Saxton, New York. Mrs. 
Holmes has had so large an experience in authorship, and has writ- 
ten so many charming novels, that it is always a pleasure to open a 
new volume from her pen. ‘The present story is one of pure Ameri- 
can interest, alternating between disquiet and comfort. In one res- 
pect she is unrivalled, namely, the felicity with which she depicts 
Yankee and Southern manners. For this her New England birth 
and education, coupled with her Southern residence, gives her un- 
usual facilities, and whatever may be said of intuition, there is no 
truth more reliable than the absolute necessity of personal experi- 
ence to depict persons and peculiarities. In Lena Rivers the 
reader will find a pleasant and wholesome work of fiction. 

Studies, Stories and Memoirs, by Mrs. Jamieson, TICKNOR AND 
Frexips, Boston. Of a writer so well known, and a work so much read, 
as this, all criticism would be superfluous. Her sweet style and 
quiet thought are admirably adapted to the cultivated mind. Few 
ladies have so completely blended sound learning with an easy com- 
position. This is a charming series, appropriately cased in a dainty 
frame of blue and gold. 

The Political Works of James Gates Percival, with a Memoir. 
TICKNOR AND Fre.ps, Boston, two volumes. In many respects Perci- 
val may be considered as an inferior Wordsworth. He had the same 
love of nature, but it was more superficially expressed. He took the 
obvious tenderness and beauty of her face, and did not care to pene- 
trate behind that composed mask which she wears to the common 
observer. Wordsworth dived below the face, he went to the heart. 
To him the meanest flower that bleomed had a meaning beyond the 
reach of tears and words. The result is that it takes a philosopher 
to thoroughly understand the deep orthic intent of his breathings. 
Percival writes so that ail who run may read. He has no hidden 
thoughts like his great master, for the influence of the Bard of Rydal 
is found in every page of Percival’s poems. We now and then see 
in other of his productions the influence of Gray and Co@lins; as in 
his Ode to Music, which seems in some parts to be an amplification 
of Gray’s Progress of Poesy. This edition is grand, with an excel- 
lent portrait of the poet. 

A Critical Guide to the Exhibition at the National Academy of 
Design. By an Amateur. Dewirr. New York. It is not very 
difficult in this clear and most apropos pamphiet, to trace the fine 
Roman hand of the experienced and able critics of the Home Journal 
and Herald—there are the same peculiar expression of opinion, 
and the same fice rough style, which gives criticism an impartial 
and honest taste. Mr. Whitley, himself, a clever landscape painter, 
has herein dissected the pretensions of those who have hung their 
banners on ibe outer wall, and done a service to the art. We 
cordjally re-echo his dictum on Elliott’s Don Quixote : 

“Don Quixote, Elliott. Whenever it pleases this greatest of living 
portrait painters to favor the art world with a picture out of bis 
regular line, itis sure to have something beautiful and painfully sug- 
gestive of what he might doin genre art, but for the incessant de- 
mand on his pencil in portraiture. This little picture, for its color 
and humor, would excite the envy of Hogarth.” 

Comic Lectures on Everything in General and Nothing in Par- 
ticular. By Deacon Snowball and Diederich Lager-blatter. Frep- 
ERICK A. Brapy, 126 Nassau street. We have received this little 
volume, which is got up in very good style. Deacon Snowball’s ser- 
mons surpass anything that has been hitherto written in this line, 
and the Yankee Letters, although they are not alluded to in the 
title, are by no means uninteresting. On the whole, we think that 
the lectures have a very good right to assume the prefix of 
“ comic.” 








MUSICAL. 
Italian Opera, Fourteenth Street.—Picceolomini is giving the New 
York public a touch of her quality. It was brought against her thatshe eo :'d 


only Gelineate two or three characters, and these only ofa peculiar nature. 
It was said, how unjustly those who have seen her know, that unless ske 
could use her beauti‘ul eyes to coquette with her audience, and her little rose- 
bud mouth to dimple smiles at them, she would lose all that charm which won 
the love and th« favor of the public, like some potent speli—in short, that if she 
was not a saucy, fascin»ting little darlirg, she couid claim no other place upon 
the [talian stage. All this is critical twadele, and its : ird fal-ity has been 
proved ie each new chacacter in which Piccolomiai ha nily appeared. 

Piccolomini bas geviue; heaven has not gifted ber with an enlarged physique, 
but her brain, her genius, her strong, natural impulse, and her artistic 
instincts combined, compensate for that lack of pbysical force ch, to the 
ignorant, is too often the test of greatness, and teach her to simulate nature so 
truthfully, es to ring from the most blase cf opera goers involuntary admira- 
tion, and from the sympathetic the geauine tribute of absorbing interest and 
tears So by the force of her genius Piccolomini wins all hearts, and continues 
the supreme popular favorite. 

We look upon her union with Maur‘'ce Strakorch (managerially, of course, we 
mean, dear Madame Strakosch) as a very happy event for the parties concerned 
and the public—she the pet of the public, he the mest honest, gentlemanly and 
enterprising of operatic man: —and all the lovers of music content with the 
artistic union. Mavrice Strakosch ought to be permanently |! 
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located in New 
York; his position and his character would give confidence to the public, 
aud would secure the support of the influential and wealthy of the fashion- 
able classes. We shali revert to this subject again 

Our native prime donna, Cora De Wilhorst, plays a farewell engagement at 
the Academy cf Music this week. Wetrust that she will be lberally supported, 
for she merits such a compliment most richly. She is a charming artist, and 
stands high in the estimation of all who can distinguish merit, even if it should 
bave the misfortune to be the production of our own soil. She will be sup- 
ported by Brignoli, Amodio, Junca, &c. We again bespeak for hera liberal and 
cordial support. 

The Great Pianist, 
pianist, who came among us qa 
himself as among the forem sat 
bis first concert in America at Nib!o's saloon 
He will bs sesisted by many of our brst 
most attractive prouramme. Mills himes< bowever 





Sebastina Bach Miils —This remarkable 
te unknown, and on the first hearing stamped 
f the great executants of the world, will give 
! » Thursday evening, May 19tb. 
resident artists, and will prese L 
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attraciion, and those wo Lave heard him before wili c.o ‘d to hear him again, 

and to those who have not heard him we ¢ go on Thursday evening next to 

hiblo’s Saloon and listen to ‘})3 most remarkable pianist of the age. 
DRAMA. 

Metropolitan Theat’'*.<Oa Saturdey last the classic tragedy of 
“ Medea’”’ was brought forwuci at t 1s isa trauslation from the 
Frexch, and a slightly different version wae produced by Miss heron during her 
triumphaut career at Wallack’s Tuvatre some two winters since. The play is 
dreary ia the extreme, the incidents disagreeable, tue characters uninte t 
ing. We sould gladly sce it bacished from the stage, unless, as in the case 
of Miss Heron, used as the vehicie for ijustratiog a pe ar phase of acting, 
Miss Lieron, inimitable in a | i number of 1% b r very idi De 
cracies of her style shut out fro a wide range or ch re, ¥ 10t only 
justifiebiet it ringit ward ony play iu 
tage mu t artiing ! impressive ef But 
has no need of resortit yauch experiments; her repertoire 
ivg of charm'r t In « y, drar 
aud womealy of eter tracery, te ‘ lo 
prol b ' . nuat } ; bl ‘ el 
unsuited to her, an ‘ y te'fles witha well-ecrned reputation by per- 
sisting iu Ser Zz suc. parts 





Of course a lady of Miss Davenport’s attainments could not act any rél 
artist in the strictest sense of the word, she is so 

acquainted with all the requirements of the so confident and self- 

in manner, that one only wonders that she ever attempt those delinea- 
tions whieh she must be aware are not altogether up te what the public ex- 
pect from her, . 

In those portions of this gloomy tragedy where the feelings of the mother 
overcome the unhappy and ill fated Prineess, where it beeame evident that, 
despite her blood-stained hands, something of the woman still bolds a 
in Ler dark heart, Miss Davenport was most touelting and effective; bu 
fearful transports of jealous rage, the grim and terrible denunciations of 
hatred and despair, lacked that ideal majesty, that intemse loss of selZ in 
passion, that can alone raise such scenes above the level of Ser 
formences. An artist should never present a revolting picture; m ' 
even when it be parricide and infanticide, should 
excluded from tie acted drama; but it should certaii 
clothed in a poetic garb, both in text and im rendition, as 
not horrify the auditor. This is a doctrine, we are aware, utterly at 
iance with the present popular demand for the realistic drama; 
a minute photographing of men and women as they are may do gd om o- of 
the modern French school, we maintain that in y—es) t pre- 
tentious class denominated classic tragedy—the ideal and poetic must largely 
predominate, or a'l efforts, both of author or actor, are futile. 
canvas the great painter throws an at pk of subli ity about 
devastation and carnage of a battle scene, whereby the gazer is struck with 
awe and admiration at the perfected work, losing, in the contemplation of its 
general comp'eteness and mejesty, the grosser details of ing wounds and 
flowing blood, so on the stage must the filling up perfect itself, become yet 
so much a part and parcel of the whole as to aid, not detract, from the central 
idea. 

But enough, for the present, of the classic tragedy; we turn from it, and, we 
confess, with some pleasure, to the modern drama of ‘ Adrienne, the Ac a 
which, utterly dissimilar to ‘‘ Medea’’ in most respects, yet resembles it in one 
—both are translated from the French. Written for Rachel, it is not to be 
wondered at that Adrienne is a character requiring the nicest x 
closest discrimination, the deepest insight into human nature; and in stating 
that Miss Davenport is fully equal te the exigencies of the part we do her 
justice, but not full justice. She deserves for this ogy still’ 
praise, and it fully verifies all that we have written of her. Here isa all 
womanly. and Miss Davenport seems to give herself heart and soul to its por- 
trayal. Who can forget the joyousness of her pure and perfect : 
dawning of love's inevitable companion, jealousy; which, like a small black 
speek on the horizon of a summer sky, almest before one netes it, cevers the 
heavens with a great black cloud, sureharged with thunder, and the transition 
once more to a perfect confidence and devoted love, the fulfilment of which 
comes only when death bas set its seal upon her brow? Then follows the 
death scene, vivid yet postic, touching but not over colored. The true artist 
never descends to charlatanism; and Miss Davenport, scorning all trickery, 
produces her effects by a strict adherence to the true principles of art, and has 
earned her reputation by eareful and elaborate study. Before this article is 
printed sbe will have brought her ergagement to a close, and we most 
earnestly hope that hereafter we shall see much more of this gifted lady. She 
deserves high consideration at the bands of the public, whom she so conscien- 
tiously serves, and no less respect from the profession she adorns, 


Wallack’s Bheatre.—Mr. Wallack, with unabated energy, still continues 
to delight the habitués of this house Since last week he added Adam 
Brock, in Planché’s charming eomedy of “Charles XII,” to the list of his 
réles, and, as a matter of course, with most complete success. Im our next 
issue we hope to be able to write of the new comedy of ‘‘ Extremes.” 


Laura Keene’s Theatre. — Nothing to say of this house, but to 
ehronicle the still increasing attraction of the “‘ Dream.’? We presume that it 
will keep possession of the stage until the close of the season. 


Barnum’s American Museum.—That Hibernian relative, of which 
mention, we think, has previously been made in this place, continues to flourish 
his sbillelagh, sing songs, dance jigs and conduct himself in an eminently Celtic 
manner at this place of entertainment. 


Theatre Francais.—“ Les Folies Dramatique,’”’ an ebouriffante burles- 
que, has sent every one laughing away from the house on every night of its 
performance. The acting of Edgard and Malle. Sen, in the various characters 
that they assume, to use a Yankeeism, ‘‘ can’t be beat.’’? The artists go over 
to Philade!pkia this week, to play on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday nights, 
returning on Thursday to resume their sway over the theatre-going pubis of 
Gotbam. 

A New Theatre.—We understand that arrangements have been completed 
for building a new theatre on Union square, between the Union square Hotel 
and the Fourth avenue. Miss Agnes Robertson (Mrs. Bourcicault) is to be the 
proprietor of the establishment, whose construction and furnishing will be im - 
mediately commenced, under the experienced and skilful oversight of Mr. 
Bourcicault. The house will be finished and ready for une = the 1st of 
September next. The lessee and manager will be Mr. W. Stuart, who won 
such popularity in conductiog Wallack’s Theatre in 1857 and 1858. ‘he edifice 
is to be of iron throughout, and will be entirely fireproof. It will possess many 
improvements in its structure and arrangements, and afford comfortable fa 
for about two thousand people. Mr. Bourcicault will, as we believe, fill in it 
the position of dramatic director and stage manager. 











FATHER SCHOUVALOFF, 
Or the Barnabite Penitent—A Romance of Real Life. 


Tux death of Father Schouvaloff, of the Barnabites, has given an 
immense shock to the fashionable world of Paris, of which Father 
Schouvaloff was but lately one of the gayest members. A Russian 
nobleman of the highest character and distinction, Count Schouvaloff 
arrived amongst us, a few short years ago, with the determination 
which all rich men bring with them from 8t. Petersburg, to enjoy as 
mouch and as freely as possible the delights and follies of Paris. 
For some time this life of dissipation seemed to satisfy every aspira- 
tion of his soul; but the moment of deception came as usual, and 
then the Count turned with bitterness to other aims, which had 
been neglected too long. At this crisis, a preacher of great fame 
attracted his notice, the Abbé Petitot, who had just formed the 
Order of the Barnabites. To him, in his weariness, did Count 
Schouvaloff repair for aid and counsel, and before the first interview 
was terminated he was converted from the errors of the Greek 
Church to the tenets of Rome, and, in less than a month from the 
first conversation held with the Abbé Petitot, had Count Schouvaloff 
not only become a most zealous Roman Catholic himself, but had 
converted his only daughter to the same faith. In a little while 
more, the world was astonished to learn that the gay and elegant 
Count Schouvaloff had retired wholly from the world, and sought 
the solitude of the Barnabite’s cell in the monastery founded by 
Petitot in the Rue de Regard. But he had urged upon his daughter 
the same step in vain. 

The young lady, although willing to embrace the doctrine pursued 
by her father, did not feel the same vocation for a convent life, and 
vefused to take the veil as he implored, but went to reside with an 
aunt at Nice. There she was much admired and courted by her own 
countrymen, and, being possessed of great beauty as well as a 

rincely fortune, her hand was much sought after by the highest no- 
Bitity of Russia. The young Prince G—— was destined to be the 
chosen one, and no obstacle was presented to the marriage but that 
arising from the difference of religion, to which the Prince’s mother 
objected entirely; the young lady made no scruple in r ing to 
the Greek Church, and readopting the religion of her fathers. e 
clause in the contract was conetally concealed from the father, who 
cheerfully gave his consent to a union which was to form the basis 
of his daughter’s happiness; and Vassilieff, the Greek Prelate of 
the Kussian chapel in Paris, was sent for to consecrate the marriage. 
He was commissioned, likewise, to bear the news to Father Schou- 
valoff, as, being an old friend, he would be able to break it with 
more tenderness than another. 

The Greek Prelate accordingly went to seek the Barnabite Father 
at the conventin the Rue du Regard. He found the once gay and 
luxurious Count Schouvaloff attired in the coarse serge gabardine 
of the Barnabite friar, bare-headed and barefooted, with whitewashed 
walls and tiled floor. He was justified in thinking that the world 
had no further claim on one who had renounced all, and he, there- 
fore, hurried over the history of the bridal splendor of the ceremony, 
the happiness of the young couple, and the high and mighty names 
which had graced the marriage by their presence. The trial came 
at length—the avowal had to be made—that the daughter, through 
whose love alone he still clung to earth, had returned to those errors 
from which he had rescued her. Vassilieff declares that he scarcely 
seemed, at first, to understand the misfortune which thus had burst 
upon him, ani as, by degrees, he seemed fully to comprehend the 
misery, he slowly arose from his seat, and, extending his arm to- 
wards the priest, he essayed to speak; hut his lips refused to utter 
any sound, and he fell senseless uuor! A doctor was sum- 
moned, who declared the holy futher to be seized with a fit of ap- 
poplexy. From this he never recovered, but merely breathing for a 
few days longer, died without speaking a single word. The shock 
was too great for hig highly-wrought, enthusiastic nature to bear 
Ln imme crowd followed him.to the grave, and the story of his 
death was told in every possible manner amongst the pecple; but 
the above are the facts, and may be believed. 
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ACTING GENERAL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT CARPENTER. 


We present our readers with a portrait of Mr. 
Carpenter, the lately appoioted General Super- 
intendent of Police, and append a short sketch 
of his life. 

Daniel Carpenter is of Knickerbocker des- 
cent, and was born at Albany, in 1816. 

He came to New York in 1829, and was ap- 
prenticed to the well-known firm of Wilmarth, 
Moffat and Curtis, manufacturers of jewellery. 

He continued to work at the jewellery busi- 
ness until 1842, when he was appointed a day 
officer in the Fifth Ward. 

In 1848 he was appointed to be Captain in the 
same Ward, and being universally esteemed 
he was twice re-appointed to the same office. 

In 1857, when the Metropolitan Police dis- 
trict was established, he was appointed by the 
Board of Commissioners to the office of Deputy 
Superintendent, which he held until the resig- 
nation of General Talmadge, being then pro- 
moted to the post of General Superintendent, 
pro tem. 
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RESIDENCE OF GENERAL CEF- 
FRARD, PRESIDENT OF HAYTI. 


Favstin I., the black Napoleon of Hayti, has 
experienced the same fate as his illustrious 
prototype, and has doffed the imperial robes 
for a garment which will harmonize better 
with his dusky countenance, and General 
Geffrard, his rebellious servant, has assumed 
the reins of power in his stead. 

At this distance of time it would be useless 
to give any account of the outbreak, which 
ended in the abdication of Faustin and the acces- 
sion to power of Geffrard, as all our readers will 
be well acquainted with the circumstances. 

We hear, by the last advices, that the in- 
habitants of Port-au-Prince are dissatisfied with 
Geffrard, who has become unpopular, in con- 
sequence of the power which he is commencing 
to exercise, and which, it is suspected, may soon 
expand into tyranny. 

However, as he has, by his acts, placed him- 
self at the tail of the Pantheon of human 
celebrities, he and his affairs have some claim 
on the attention of our readers. 

We therefore engrave a view of the repub- 
lican hero’s residence at Auxlarges, a commer- 
cial town in the island of Hayti, pleasantly 
situated on the sea coast, with a good sheltered 
harbor. The space in front of the building is 
the Place d'Armes, covered with a beautiful 
green sward, on which the General delights 
to exercise the half ascore of troops forming 





the presidential guard of honor. In the centre DANIEL CARPENTER, ACTING GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE.—#ROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY FREDRICKS. 


of the square there is a kind of amphitheatre, 

used for the purpose of addressing the soldiers in the time of war ; 
and it was from this tribune that Geffrard urged the army to 
trample in the dust the imperial purple of his negro majesty 
Soulouque. 

The Haytian correspondent of a morning paper writes in a late 
issue, that Soulouque or Faustin is still leading a life of retirement, 
and as the feelings of the higher classes are not of the best towards 
him, it will be prudent for him to continue in his seclusion. He 
rented a very large mansion from a Mr Ramos, a merchant of the 
city, from which be bas lately been expelled. The owner of the 
premises, or some friends of his, visited Soulouque and found the 
royal princesses engaged wasbing clothes in a tub elevated on a 
barrel, placed in the drawing-room. The suds were flying in all di- 
rections, as the young ladies were very expert in their laundry busi- 
ness, and not only the magnificent carpet was being destroyed, but 
the chaste papering of the walle. This astounded the visitor, but he 
was yet to know more of the in-door life of the ex-Emperor of Hayti. 
On walking through the garden, he found that the ornamental trees 
that had been planted and reared at much trouble and expense by 
Mr. Ramos had beencut down. He inquired the cause of this, when 
he was coolly informed that the trees had been turned into firewood 
to cook the dinner of his Imperial Majesty. 

The owner of the house, Mr Ramos, on hearing of this gave him 
notice to quit, and also served on him a notice of action for damages, 
but it was compromised by Soulouque paying a good round sum. 
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Soulouque passes his days in playing cards, in which pastime he 
is joined by Vil Luben, “ The Bloodthirsty,” as he is here called. 
This man never goes out. It is said that he is afraid that the people 
will express their disgust for him in a tangible form. But he is mis- 
taken ; this is a British colony, and he will receive the same protec- 
tion as the best of men who have ever lived. ‘ 

it is said that Soulouque has, since bis arrival here, discovered 
that he is possessed of little of the fortune which he calculated upon 
when he was in Hayti, as Salomon divided everything with him, and 
placed as much, if not more, money in the funds of England and 
France to his own credit than to that of his Imperial Majesty. 








CARLO POERIO, THE NEAPOLITAN PATRIOT. 


In our 174th number we gave some illustrations of the enthusiastic 
manner in which Poerio and bis fellow exiles had been received by 
the British people. As there appears to be considerable uncer- 
tainty +s to what party these noble men belong, we make room for 
a short biographical account of the most illustrious of the number. 
Some of our journals have confounded them with those discontented 
and impracticable theorists who occupy the same position in poli- 
tics that transcendentalists do in philosopby. A perusal of our 
memoir will show that they belong to the party of law, order and 
national liberty. 





Carlo Poerio was born at Naples, in 1803. He is the second son of 





SESIDENCE OF GENLbAL GEFFRARD, AT AUXLABGES, 


the celebrated lawyer, Joseph Poerio, Baron of 
Balustro, whose brilliant life is to be found in 
every biography of eminent men. At twelve 
years of age, Carlo followed his father into exile. 
He bad been Councillor of State and Attorney- 
General in the High Court of Justice at Naples. 
Carlo was educated at Florence with his only 
brother, Alexander, and his cousin the Duke 
of Diano, by some of the most distinguished 
professors in Tascany. In 1812, he returned to 
Naples with his father, when he followed him 
again into exile in 1821, when the constitution 
feil, and with it the chamber of which he had 
been a member. On this occasion, for state 
reasons, his father was banished to Austria, 
together with Generals Colletta (the historian), 
Arcovito, and Padrinelli and the deputies, 
Borrelli (the philosopher) and Pepe. 


These state reasons were, of course, that they 
regarded with suspicion and dread a man who 
would not betray all who held liberal opinions. 


In 1824 the Poerio family went to Tuseany, 
and Carlo remained in Florence with them 
until 1828, when he accompanied his mother to 
Naples, where he applied himself to his studies 
and to the profession of an advocate, and he. 
became distinguished as the leading gratui- 
tous defender of prisoners at the High Court 
of Justice. Livi gia the closest intimacy with 
the leading men of the country, and professing 
openly the principles of representative govern- 
ment, his politics were distasteful to the ruling 
powers, and he was three times subjected to 
prosecution for political offences. In 1848, when 
a free and representative government was in- 
troduced into Naples, Carlo Poerio was chesen 
by the King as director, and under secretary 
for home affairs, and as such he had charge of 
the general police regulations of the kingdom ; 
and after filling these posts for a month he 
was advanced to a seat in the cabinet as a 
minister of public instruction. The Duke of 
Sorracapriola, the Chevalier Bozalli, Prince 
Cariata, Baron Savarese, Prince Torella, Gen- 
eral Digli Unerti, Counsellor Saliceti, Baron 
Bonanni, and Prince Dentice were his col- 
leagues. 

It was at this time tbat the ill-starred mission 
of Lord Minto took place, and Poerio was one 
of those who placed faith in the British Min- 
istry’s sincerity. In his capacity of Minister he 
assisted in the councils that were held for the 
settlement of the Sicilian question, but the 
deadly influence of Austria prevailed, and the 
English Government, not wishing to wage war 
for a people too cowardly to fight for them- 
selves, succumbed before the power of the 
most villainous despotism in the world. Let 
every true man hope tbat in the approaching 
conflict, whether maintained on the field of 
battle or in the diplomatic plain of Congress, that. Austria may be 
effectually crippled. 

Carlo resigned office on the 3d of April, 1848, and he was return- 
ed to Parliament at the general election as deputy for the city of 
Naples and province of Terra-di-Lavoro. On the sad 15th of May, 
when the lazzaroni were set on by the King’s myrmidoms to pillage 
the city of Naples, he sent on a deputation to the ministry, with his 
colleagues Capitelli, Pica and Imbriati, and he struggled hard to 
avert that fratricidal conflict. Having been re-elected to the Cham- 
ber after the coup d’elal, for Naples and Gaeta, be sat on the Oppo- 
sition, and he strenuously defended the constitution, to which the 
King had sworn, against the inroads of a reactionary policy. When 
the Chamber was dissolved, and the dreadful system of persecution 
which has continued for the last ten years commenced to weigh 
down the people of Naples, Poerio resorted to every lawful means 
to combat the deceitful spirit of reaction. 

The Government then offered passports to Poerio, but he having 
refused to leave the country, was imprisoned, provisionally, asa 
matter of precaution, with some of the most distinguished men of 
his country, until the celebrated prosecution of the Unila Ilaliana 
was laboriously concerted for his destruction. After the revela- 
tions disclosed by Mr. Gladstone, to a horrified world, of that judi- 
cial assassination, and which, it should be observed, were derived 
honest and impartial witnesses, it would be superfluous to dwell on 
them particularly. Poerio bore the terrible conzequences without 
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flinch’ng, with a firm and serene mind, and without 
addressing a single remonstrance to the Government 
during the entire ten years of bis suffering. He may 
be called the only survivor of his immediate family. 
His father, who was the first orator in Italy, died in 
1843; he lost his mother when in chains; his elder 
and only brother, Alexander, one of the most distin- 
guished poets of our age, and one of its first polyglots, 
died in combating egainst foreign domination, in the war 
of independence in Venice; bis two uncles were Gen- 
erals—one died in exile in Tuscany, and the other 
closed a brilliant career in the service of Piedmont, 
at Turin. Poerio's only sister lives at Turin, also 
sharing the exile of her husband, Paolo Imbriani, who 
is a person of irreproachable fame; and he has three 
cousins bearing his name, who are also exiles, two of 
whom are in the Sardinian army. He has other kins- 
men equally distinguished at Naples. 








BEEF, CARDS, WINE AND WATER. 
A Tale of an Irish Jury. 


At the Belfast Assizes a jury, being unable to agree in 
their verdict, were locked up, and the following amus- 
ing scene took place in court the next morning: 

The judge said, upon the evidence which had been 
given by Dr. M‘Mechban as to the illness of one of the 
jary, he felt it to be his duty to discharge them He 
had made inquiries as to the complaints which the 
jury had made in the morning on the subject of the 
accommodation with which they were provided last 
night, and he had found that, although they had not 
had every convenience which they might desire, yet 
he believed that the most had been made of the ac- 
commodation at the dispesal of the sheriff. 

The Foreman: My lord, the jury have merely felt 
= they had not been properly treated during the 
night. 

The High Sheriff: I have been informed that one of 
the requests made by the jury was to be supplied with a 
pack of cards. 

Tbe Foreman: I do not telieve that any ‘such re- 
quest was ever made by the jury. 

His Lordship: Gentlemen, you must know that such 
a thing as supplying you with cards could not be con- 
sen‘ed to. 

Several jurors here strongly denied that they ever 
applied for cards. (Laugpter.) 

The Bigh Sheriff: The court-keeper, my lord, has made a state- 
ment to that effect. (Laughter.) He states that some of the jurors 
applied for a pack of cards. 

‘Lhe Foreman: It is not the case that we applied for cards, and I 
do hope that your lordship wili send for the court-keeper. 

His Lordship: I will do so. Send for the court-keeper. 

After a few minutes that functionary made his appearance, amidst 
suppressed mcrriment in court. 

His Lordship: What was the accommodation provided for the 
jury last night by order of the sheriff? 

The Court-keeper: ‘Ihey got the best room in the court-house 
my lord. 1 placed them in the grand jury room, where they had 
two fires, and they had besides a large room to sleep in. 

His Lordship: What ref:eshment did you provide for them ? 

Court-keeper: They had a rump of boiled beef, my lord, and they 
consumed seventeen pounds of it. (Laughter) ‘Lhey were sup- 
plied with wine, too, my lord, by order of the sheriff. 

His Lordship: And how were they supplied with beds? 

Court-keeper; 1 supplied them in the best way that was in my 
power, my lord. (Laughter.) They had four blankets, two pillows 
and a mattress. 

Mis Loraship: Did they ask for cards? 

The Court-keeper: They did, my lord. (Laughter.) 

Mr. O’Rourke: Oh! that was in the way of a joke. 

His Lordship: I would be happy to see gentlemen placed in your 
position Jast night properly attended to, but I don’t see that better 
arrangements could have been made under the circumstances. 

A juror (Mr. Ross): The court-keeper, my lord, gave us very bad 
attendance. We cvuld not even obtain a proper supply of water 
from him. 

Court-keeper: Why, my lord, I gave them a gallon of water. 
(Great laughter. ) 

His Lordsh'p: I wish to know, gentlemen, if there is any _parti- 
eular piece of misconduct which you can state to me, and I shall 
have it attended to, 

_ The Foreman: My lord, I wish again to state, on the part of the 
jury, that they did not apply for cards, and, on my own part, I have 
no knowledge of anything of the kind having taken place. 

Court-keeper; Iam ready to state on my oath that cards were 
asked for. (Laughter. ) 

A Juror (Mr. Cramsie): I think it is most unjust, my lord, after 
what we have suffered by being locked up all might, and subjected 
to the treatment we have described, that these statements should be 
made, I repel with indignation the charge that we applied for 
om. and 1 think we should not be placed under such an accusa- 

on. 

1ae Foreman: Cards were never asked for in my presence, my 
am, Oe I am prepared to take my oath to the truth of that state- 
ment. 

Court-keeper: The message sent down was, “ Rule, will send up 
cards, and some more liquor. (Great laughter ) 

His Lordship: 1 don’t think, gentlemen, we need go further on 
this part of the matter. And with reference to the accommodation 
provided, 1 think as much was done as was possible. 








AN ILLUSTRIOUS BRITISH EXILE. 
A FEw years agoI made the acquain’ance of an elderly lady, whore husband, 
80 far back as 1.99, held an cfficial position, both civil and military, in the 
col.ny of New South Wales. Many anecdotes she told me of celebrated cha- 
racters who had, in the words of one of them, “left their country for their 
country’s good’? With most, if not with all, of these celebrities the old lady 
had come in contact personally. 


“One moruing,’’ she began, ‘I was sitting in my drawing-room with my 
two little children, who are now middle-aged men with large families, when a 
gentleman was announced. I gave the order for his admission; and on his 
entering the door of the apartment, I Tose from my cha‘r, and greeted him 
with a bow, which he returned in the most graceful and courtly mapner ima 
ginable. His dress was that of a min of fashion, and his bearivg that of a 
person who had moved in the highest circles of society. A vessel had arrived 
from England a few days previously with passengers, and I fancied that this 
gentleman was one of them. I asked him to be seates. He took a chair, oppo 
site to me, and at once entered into conversation, making the first topic th” 
extreme warmth of the day, and the second the hea thiul appearance of m 
charming childieo—as he was pleased to speak of them. Apart iroma M65 
ther liking to bear her children praised, there was such a refinement in the 
Stranger’s manner, euch a seeming sincerity io ali he said, added to such a 
marvellous neatness of expres+ion, that 1 could mot help thinking he would 
form a very valuable acquisition to our list of acquaictances, provided he in- 
tended remaining in Syduey, instead of setcling in the interior of the eclony. 

“lL expre-sed my regret that ube major (my husband) was from home; but 
I mentioned that 1+ xpected him at one o’cluck, at which hour we took luneh- 
eon; and I farther expre sed a bope that our visitor would remain and partake 
of the meal. With» very pretty smile (which I a’terwards digcovered had 
more meaning in it than I was at the time awere of), be feared he could not 
have the pleasure of partaking of the hospiialiues of my table, but, with my 

mission, he would wait tii the appointed hour—which was then near at 

nd. Our conversation was resumeo; aud presently he asked my htile ones 
to gotohim. They obeyed at once, albeit they were rather sby children. Tais 
Satisfied me that the stranger was a man of a kind and gentle disposition. He 
took the children, seated them on his knees, and began to tell them a fairy 
story (evidently of his own invention, and extemporised), to which they lis- 
tened with profound attention. Indeed, I could not help beng in'e) ested in the 
story, 80 fanciful were ihe ideas, and so poetical the language in which they 
were expressed 

‘* The story ended, the stranger replaced the children on the carpet, and ap- 
proached the table on which stood, in a porcelain vase, a bouquet of flowers 
These be admired, ard began @ discourse on fioricu:ture. listened with 

tense earnestresx; so profound were a:l his observations. We were s‘anding 
at the tab e for at least eigbt or ten minutes, my boys hang’ng on to the skirt 
of 4 drecs, and every now and then compelling me to beg of them to be 








BARON POERIO, THE NEAPOLITAN EXILE. 


“One o’clock came, but not the major. I received, however, a note from 
h‘m, written in pencil on a slip of paper. He would be detained at Govern- 
ment House until half past two. 

“ Again I requested the fascinating stranger to partake of luncheon, which 
was nov’ on the table in the next room; and again, with the rame winning 
swile, he declined. As he was about, as I thought, to depart, I extended my 
band; but, to my astonishment, he stepped back, made a low bow, and declined 
taking it 

6 Fer a gentleman to have his hand refused when he extends it to another is 
embarra:sing enough. But for alady! Whocan possibly de-c:ibe woat were 
my feelings? Had he been the heir to the Bitish throne, visiticg that penal 
settlement in disguise (and frcm the strenger’s mann+rs and conversation he 
might have bern that illustrious personage), he could scarcely have, under the 
ci eumstance, treated me insuch an extraordinary manner. I scarcely knew 
what to think. Observing, as tce stranger must have done, the blood rush to 
my cheeks, and being cognisant, evidently, of what was passing through my 
m pd he spoke as follows: 

‘‘*Macam,Iam afraid you will never forgive me the liberty I have taken 
already. But the truth is, the passion suddenly stole over me, and I could not 
resist the temptation of sati-fying myse'f that the skill which made me so con- 
spicuous io the mother country still r.mained to me in this convict land.”’ 

‘IT stared at him. but did not speak. 

‘“¢ Madam,’ he continued, ‘the penalty of sitting at table with you, or 
teking the hand you paid me the comp!iment to proffer me—youreelf in igno- 
rance of the fact I am about to disclese—would have been the forfeiture of my 
ticket of-leave, a bundred lashes, and employment on the read inirons. As it 
is, Idread the mejor’s wrath; but I cherish a hope that you wi'l endeavor to 
appease it, if your advecacy be only a return for the briefamusement I affurded 
your beautiful children.’ 

“¢Y.u area cor vict?’ I said indignantly, my band on the bell-rope, 

** ‘Madam,’ he said, w'th an expression of countenance which moved me to 
pity, in spite of my 1 dignation, ‘ hear me for one moment.’ 

«.¢ 4 convicted felon, how ¢ared you enter my drawing room as a visiter?’ I 
asked him, my anger again gettirg the beiter of aj] my other feelings. 

** The major, madam,’ said the stra ger, ‘ requested me to be at bis house 
at the hour when I presented myself: and he bade me wait if he were from 
home when he called. The major wishes to know, who was the person who 
received from me a Ciamond necklace which belorged to the Marchioness of 
Dorring'on, and came into my possession at a state ball some four or five years 
ago—a state ball at which 1 bad the bonor of being present. Now, madam, 
when the orderly who opened the front door informed me that the msjor was 
not at home, but that you were, that indomitable impudence which so ofien 
carried me into the drawing-rooms of the aristocracy of our coun rv, took pos- 
session of me; and, warmed as I was with geverous wine—just sufficiently to 
give me courage—Ii éetermined to tread once more on a jady’s carpet, and 
enter irto conversation with her. That much! felt the major would forgive 
me; and, therefore, I reques‘ed the oreerly to announce a gent'emsn. Indeed, 
madam I shall make the forgiveness of the liberties I have taken in this room 
the condition of my giving that information which shall restore to the Mar- 
chioness of Dorrington the gem of which I deprived her—a gem which is still 
unpledged, and in the possession of one who will restore it on an application, 
accompanied by a letter in my bandwriting.’ 

‘* again I kept silence 

‘*¢Wadam !' he exclaimed, somewhat impassionedly, and rather proudly, 
‘Tam no other man than Barrington, the illustrious pickpocke’; and this is 
te band which in its day has gen'ly p ucked from ladies of rank and wealth, 
jewels which realized, in all, upwerds of thirty-five thousand pounds, irrespec- 
tive of those wrich were in my possession, under Jock and key, when furtune 
turned her bck upon me.’ 

‘«» Barrington, the pickpocket!’ Haviog beard so much ot th's man and of 
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his joits (a of course, I had never seen him), I 
coals bet org } him with curiosity; 20 much so, that 
I could scarcely be angry with him any longer. 

«< ¢ Madam,’ he continued, ‘I hare told you that I longed to 
satisfy myself whether this skill which rende ed me so illus- 
trious in Europe still remained to me, in this coun = 
years of desuetude? I can conscientiously say tha’ Tam juet 
as perfect in the art, that the touch is justas sit and the nerve 
as steady as when I sat in the dress circle at ry Lane or 

ent Garden.’ 

«1 do not comprehend you, Mr. Barrington,” I replied. (I 
could not help saying Mister. 

. as A as you , madam, in one moment. Where are your 
8 

‘I felt my pocket, in which I fancied they were, and dis- 
covered that they were gone. 

“¢ And your thimble and pencil-case, and your swelling 
salts? They are here!’ (He drew them from his coat-pocket.) 

“My anger was again aroused. It was indeed, I thought, a 
frightful liberty for a convict to practise his skill upon me, ana 
put his band into the pocket of my dress. But, bef.re I could 
request him to leave the room avd the house, he spoke again ; 
and, as roon as I heard his voice and looked in his face | was 
molliged, and against my will, as it were, obliged to listen to 

im. 


‘* Ah, madam,’ he sighed, ‘such is the change that often 
comes over the affairs of men! There was a time wher ladies 
boasted of having been robbed by Barringtov. Many whom I 
had never robbed gave it out that I had done so, simply that 
they might be talked about. Alas! such is the weakness of 
poor human nature that some —— care not by what means 
they associate their names wi e name of avy celebrity. I 
was in power then, not in bondage. ‘ Barrinzton has my ¢ia- 
mond ear ring: !’ once exclaimed the ol! Countes. of Kett'e- 
bank, c asping her bands. Her ladysbip’s st tment was not 
true. Her diamoods were paste, and she knew it, and I caus d 
them to be returned to her. Had you not a pair of very small 
pearl drops in your ears this morniog, madam ?’ 

‘I } laced my hands to my ears, and discovered that the 
drops were gone Again my anger returved. and I said, ‘How 
dared you, sir, place your fingers on my face ?’ 

“¢Upon my sacted word and honor, madam,” he replied 
placing his hand over his left-breast, and bowing, ‘I did 
no:hing of the kind! The ear is the most sensitive part of 
the human body to the touch of another m. Hadi touched 
your ear my hope of having these drops in my waistcoat pocket 
would bave been gone. It was the springs enly that I touched, 
and the drops fell into the palm of my left hand’ He p'sced the 
ear-rings on the table, and ma¢e me another very low bow. 

“¢ Aad when did you deprive me of them ?° I asked hum. 

*¢¢ When I was discoursing on floriculture, you had occasion 
several times to incline your head towards your charmivg 
children, and gently reprove them f:rinterrap'ing me It was 
on one of those occasions that the deed was quickly done. 
The dear children were the unconscious covfederates in my 
crime—it crime you still consider it—since I have told you, 
and I spoke the truth ; that it was not for the sake of gaio, 
but simply to satisfy a passi»nate curiosity. It was as delicate 
and as difficult an operation as any lever performed in the whole course of 
my vrofessional career ’ 

‘There was a peculiar quaintmess of bumor and of action thrown into this 
speech ; I could not refrain from laughing. But, to my great satisfaction, the 
illustrious pickpocket did not join in the laugh. He regarded me with a look 
of extreme humil ty, and maintained a respedtful siience, which was shortly 
broken by a loud knocking at the outer door. It was the major, who, sud 
denly remembering his appointment with Barrington, bad contrived to make 
his escape from Government House, in order to keepit. them»jor seemed 
rather surprised to find Barrington in my drawing-room ; but he was in such a 
nurry, and so arxious, that he sa‘d nothing on the subject. 

“T withdrew t> the passage, whence I could overhear all that took fen 

‘* * Now, Jook bere, Barrington,’ said my husband, impetuously, ‘I will have 
no more ponsense. As for a free pardon, or even a conditional on, at 
present, it is out of the question. In getting you a ticket of leave I have dove 
all that I possibly can ; and, as I am a living map, I give you fair warning 
that if you do not keep faith with me, I will undv what I have already dow. 
A free pardon! What? Let you loose upon the so-iety of Eoglan agaic? 
the Colonial Secretary would scout the idea, and severely censure the govern: r 
for recommending such a thing. You know, as well as I do, that if you re- 
turned to land to morrow. and had an income of five thousand a year, you 
would never be able to keep those fingers of pe quiet.’ 

* ¢ Well, I think you are ight, major,’ raid the idustrious personage. 

“¢Then you will write that letter at once?’ 

“¢T will, But on one condition,’ 

**¢ Another condition ?’ 

tie Yes.’ 

“*¢ Well, what is that condition? You have so many conditions that I begin 
~ think the necklace will not be forthcoming after all. And, if it be not, 

*** Do not excite yourself to an; wmsjor. I give you my honor—’ 

*¢* Your ener!” Nonsense ! e What ¥ want is, the jewel restored to its 
owner,’ 

‘* And it shall be, on condition that you will not be offended, grieviousiy 
offended, with me for what I have done this day ’ f 

‘**¢ What is that ?’ / 

ee Summon your good wife, and let her bear witness’ both for and against 
me. 

‘* My husband opened the drawing-room door, and called out ‘ Bessie !’ 

‘* As soon as I had made my appearance, Barrington stated the case—all 
that had transpired—with minute accuracy; nay, more, he acted the entire 
scene in such a way that it became a little comedy in itself; the characters 
being himeelf, myself and the children, all of which characters he represented 
with such humor that my husband and myself were severai times in fits of 
laughter. Barrington, however, did not even smile. He affected to regard 
~~, little drama (and this mace it the more amusing) as a very serious 
business, 

‘ This play over, my husband again put to Barrington the question: ‘ Will 
you write that letter at once?’ . 

‘© «Yes, he replied, ‘I will; dor I see that I am forgiven the liberty I was 
tempted to take.’ and seating L imself at the table he wrote: 


‘* «Mir. BARRINGTON presents his cowpliments to Mr. —, and requests that a 
sealed packet marked DN. No. 27, be immediately delivered to the bearer of 
chis note. In the event of this request not being complied with, Mr. Barring- 
‘on wilt have an opportunity ere long of explaining to Mr. —, in Sydney, New 
South Wales, that he (Mr.—) has been guilty of an act of egregious folly.’ 


‘Fourteen movths passed away when, oné morning, my husband received a 
letter from a gentleman in the Colonial Office. He clapped his hands, 
Bravo ! aad then read to me as follo vs: 


‘* « My Dear Masorn—The great pickpccket has been as goodas his word. My 
lady is again in ession of her briiliants. Do whatever you cana for Bar- 
rington in the colony; but keep a sharp eye upon him, lest he should come 
back and once more get hold of that necklace.’ 


**My burband sent for Rarrington to inform him of the result of his letter, 
and he tovk an opportunity of asking the illustrious man if there were any 
other valuables wuich he would like to restore to the origival owners? 

*** Thank you—no !’ was the r-ply. ‘ There are, it is true, sundry little 
articles in saie custody at home; but, as it is impossible to say what may be 
in the future, they had better for the present stand in my own name |’ ”’ 








A MAN PERJURING HIMSELF AT THE VERY 
POINT OF DEATH. 


We now and then read in the pages of sensation novelists thrilling 
scenes of villains “ dying game,” as it is called in the slang classics; 
and love has sometimes, as in the case of Desdemona, slight! 
tortured the truth to save the loved one. Dying declarations of 
innocence on the scaffold are common, and easily accounted for by 
the futile expectation of pardon, but we question if a more singular 
case of perjury im articulo mortis than the instance we are about 
quoting ever happened. 

It appears that the pare A man had a spite against Baldwin, but 
let us hope that his dying declaration proceeded from a mistaken 
head, and not a depraved heart: 

‘* An extraordinary case of poisoning has just been investigated in 
Herefordshire. A man named Thomas Passey, a farm laborer, who 
resided at the village of Adforton, on the borders of Salop and Here- 
ford, died on the 3lst ult., from the effects of poison. He was 
attended by a medical man, whom he told that he had had a quantity 
of naphtha given to him; and accordingly, the surgeon, seeing that 
he was at the point of death, advised that his deposition should be 
taken, and that was done before Mr. Mason, a county magistrate. 
The deposition was to the effect that on the 23d of March Passey 
was at the Cross Keys beer-house, at Clungunford, where he saw 
several persons, including a saddler, named John Lewis; that they 
bad some conversation, and that Lewis sent him down to Clungun- 
ford House, the residence of Mr. John Rocke, benker, of Shrews- 
bury, with a message to his groom. Clement Bal win, that he was 
to come up to the Cross Keys, and bring ‘ the little bottle’ with him 
He deposed that he delivered the message and that Baldwin re- 
turned with him, bringing with him a small bottle. The deposition 
continues, ‘I was drinking some cider, and Baldwin said he would 
give me some gininit. 1 said I would not have it, but whilst [ was 
walking about the room I saw him take the bottle frem his pocket 
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and pour a quantity of whitish liquid into the cider. I thought it 
was whiskey or gin, and would do me no harm, so I drank it off. At 


ten o’clock that night I went into a stable tollet to lay down, but I | 
was immediately seized with a dreadful burning pain in my stomach | 
and bowels, which got worse. I had some cider from the farm- | 
house in the morning, but I lay in the tollet from the Wednesday | 

ight until the following Tuesday morning; I had not a bit of food | 
all the time. I then managed to crawl home with great difficulty. | 
Iam convinced my illness is caused by what Baldwin put into my | 
cider, it has so inflamed and burnt my inside.’ 

** Immediately the deposition was taken Passey put his ‘mark’ to 
it, and instantly fell back dead. The inquest took place on Monday 
last, before Mr. Underwood, when evidence was adduced which 
showed conclusively that the deposition of the dying man was entirely | 
and completely false. The landlady of the Cross Keys deposed that | 
Clement Baldwin never was in her house on the 23d, and her testi- | 
mony was satisfactorily corroborated. A man named C. Jones said | 
he saw Passey on the night following the 23d in the tollet above | 
mentioned, and he did not seem ill, but was ‘moped.’ They had 
some cider together. The farm laborer on the premises where the 
deceased took refuge, said he found him there on the 24th, but he 
went away before nightfall. In the stable was a bottle of vitriol, 
which the witness used to give among the horse food, and on the 
25th he found that the bottle had been opened, and it was probable 
the deceased might have tasted the contents. Evidence was brought 
forward to show how Baldwin passed the 23d, and it was proved 
that he could not have been at the public-house, nor did the 
deceased come to Clungunford House with a message for him from 
Lewis. Mr. Jackman, the surgeon, who attended the deceased, 
found that death resulted from the effects of vitriol or sulphuric acid, 
which had caused extensive inflammation of the stomach and bowels. 
The coroner addressed the jury at some length, pointing out the 
remarkable manner in which the dying deposition of the deceased 
had been contradicted ; and after deliberating briefly, the jury found 
the following verdict: ‘ We find that Thomas Passey died from the 
effects of poison, but what that poison was or who administ red it 
there is no evidence to show, but that probably he took it hi.uself. 
That the deposition of the deceased is false, and that Clement Bald- 


is not in any way implicated in his death.’ ” 








‘ A FRENCH HUSBAND. 


A Most interesting case has lately been tried in France. We notice 
it chiefly on account of the bearing it has upon a recent tragedy at 
Washi mn. Prosper Ferrand, a cotton spinner of some property, 
was tried for the murder of his wife and her lover Louis Armen- 
gaud, both of whom he caught in flagrante delicto. He thereupon 
drew his dagger, and stabbed them both to the heart. 

A French paper says: ' 

‘The people of Mazamet did not question the fact of the woman’s 
adultery; the dissoluteness of her manuers did not permit 2 doubt 
of it. Nevertheless they inculpated the husband, and brought 

ainst him a charge of murder. No one thought that Ferrand, 
who had been ‘often the witness of his wife’s misconduct, had 
been able for this single time to be eH gue, and to feel the im- 
pulse of the irrepressible vengeance which love and honor inspire in 
the outraged husband, and which the law pardons. He had coolly 
assassinated two defenceless persons in their sleep, and it is in vain 
that he counted upon the silence in the midst of which he committed 
the double crime.” ; le 

With that philosophical refinement which distinguishes French 
law, the Procurateur was not content with taking the fact as it 
stood, but treated the act as one step in a dance of crime. He did 
not judge it on its literal merits, but as the last letter of an alphabet 
which gave significance to that particular one: 

“ According to the charge, Ferrand, the husband, had ministered 
to the debauchery of his wife, by alluring to her company various 
young men, one of whom was the victim of Armengaud. It was 
proved that he had accepted and spent the money-presents which 
they sometimes made her. It was, besides, ascertained that on the 
very evening in question he had sent Armengaud to the woman, 
and heda short time after said to some friends with whom he was, 
that he must go home, and that they would subsequently hear of a 
startling event. 

“ This left little doubt that he had contemplated killing the couple, 
and had consequently been guilty of murder. As to his motives for 
the crime, there was reason to suppose that he had projected a mar- 

e with another woman, and was therefore anxious to get rid of 
_ his wife; and that in order to attain this end with impunity, he 
had deemed it necessary to kill her lover as well as her, so as to 
have the excuse of their adultery. 

“For this reason the Court, under articles 295 and 304 of the 
Penal Code, declared Ferrand guilty of the murder of his wife, Vic- 
toire Bouisset, and of Louis Armengaud, and he was ac. ordingly 
sentenced to death.” 

This case shows that, according to the criminal law of France, 
the antecedents of the husband who kills the seducer of his wife 
have much weight in determining the character of his offence and 
the measure of his penalty. 








Seduction and Death,—The frequency of crime among the clergy and 
church authorities is becoming so painfully common that it will soon be necss 
sary to exelude them altogether from female society. We have hitherto 
avoided mentioning these eases, out of a respect to the cause of religion, but 
we shall agg bey ce these reverend and pious black sheep by pub:ishing 
their ts. e Troy Whig supplies us with the particulars of one of the 
latest instances of a pious rascal, tae rcene being North Adams, Mess : 

“Tt seems that some year and a halt ago a Mr. Littlefield, on the recom 
mendation of the Bank Commissioners of Massachusetts, was assigned the 
eashiership of the North Adams Bank, aed with his family took up his resi 
dence in that village. Wis position, respectable relat ves and atiention to 
church duties won for him at once the confidence of the community. He early 
became conspicuous as a member of the choir in one of the churches. Among 
the female members of the choir was the daughter of a very respectable Nort: 
Adams merchant. She was between sixteen and seventern years of age, and 
said to have been beautiful as she was youthful. An intimacy betwcen Little 
field and the young ny bey a short acquaintance, but it was never rus 
pected to exceed the bounds of propriety. Late las: week she was taken 
violently ill, and on Saturday died. 

Before her death she reveaied the fact that she had been seduced by L'ttie- 
mF a that very recently she made known to him the circumstance that: 
would be impossible for her long to hide the evidence of her guilt. On this, 
according to her statement, Littlefield proposed that she should take medicine 
that he would procure for her, which be said would eud all her troubles with- 
out harm to herself or making her condition known to others. Io this she 
gladly aseented, and soon afterwards took medicine which he procured. The 
Couh wes her dangerous illness, subsequent revelation to her parents, and 
death late on Saturday night.’’ 


One More from Mrs. Partington.—‘: How limpid you walk,” gaid a 
voice behind us, as we were making a hundred and fiity horse power effort to 
reach a table whereoa reposed a volume of Bacon; ** what is the cause of your 
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It was Mrs. Partington’s voice that spoke, and Mrs. Partington’s eyes that 
met the glance we returned over our left shoulder. 

**Gout,”’ said we, briefly, almost surlily. 

“Dear me,’’ said she, ‘you are highly flavored | 
and epicacs in living that had the gout in old times.’’ 

“ ah ’’ we growled, partly in response and partly with an infernal twinge. 

“ Poor soul !’’ she continued, with commiseration, like anodyne, in the 
tones of her voice, ‘‘ the best remedy I know for it is an embarkation of roman 
wormword and lobelia tor the part infected, though rome say a cranberry poul 
tice is best, but I believe the cranberries is for ersipills, and whether either of 
’em is a rostrum for the gout or not I declare I really don’t know. If it wasa 
fraction of the arm I could just know what to subseribe.”’ 

We looked into her eye with a determination to say something severely bit- 
ter, because we felt allopathetic just then; but the kind and sympathising look 
that met our own disarmed severity, and sinking into a seat with our coveied 
Bacow, we thanked ber. It was very evident all the while that ehe or they 
stayed, that Ike was seeing how near he could come to our lame member and 
not touch it. He did touch it sometimes, but those didn’t count. 


Not Making Much Headway.—‘ As I rode along the banks of the 
river,’’ said my jolly friend, the Doctor, who resides near Lovisville, “ I ob- 
served two flat-boats lying side by side, and, as it was Sunday, I thought I 
might find the crews engaged in wership, and accordingly went on board. 
was not disappointed. the crews had joined in their religious services, and, 
when I arrived, were singing a hymn with a rousing chorus in these werds, 
‘* There’s no sorrow there !’’ At the close of the hymn a lusty brother stood 
up and in a voice of thunder shouted, “‘ Yes, brethren, thar’s no sorrer in 
heaven! And why not ?—because in the words of this heavenly hymn, thar’s 
no sorrer thar! There,’’ said the Doctor, “‘ that’s what I cali coming out of 
the same hole you went in at.”’ 


A Lady writer describing a sea-sickness that she had experienced many 
years before, mentions i‘ as even then “‘ coming up” before her. 


Pretty Excuse for a Wife-Beater.—The treasure which we value most we 


It was only rich people 











OUR BILLIARD COLUMN. 
Edited by Michael Phelan. 

Diagrams of Remarkable Shots, Reports of Billiard Matches, or items of 
interest concern'ng the game, addressed to the Editor of this column, will be 
thankfu'ly received and published. 

To CorresPONDENTs.—The writers of the numerous communications addressed 
to Mr. Phelan on billiard matters would do well to indicate whether they 

} seive answers te their interrogatories in ‘‘ Our Biiliard Column” or 

y lctter. When they desire answers in the latter shape, they would do well 
to enclese a posiage stamp. 








OUR BILLIARD LESSON—KISSEZ AND SIDE STROKES. 


The student should pay particular attention to figure 1 of the accompanying 
diagram, as there are certain principles represented by it, the knowledge of 
which is highly essentia!. 

EXPLANATION OF FIGURE 1.—The balls numbered 1, 2 and 3 in this figure re- 
present the cue balls, that marked A. the object ball, and B. the one to be 
caromed on; the lines marked 1, 2 and 8 show the course the cue balls of their 
respective numbers will take, 

For example: Play ball 1 from the posilion represented with Q.P. 234; strike 
it 44 A., hitting the object ball 4 R, and the carom will be effected by the 
‘‘kiss.”? Then play ball 2 with the samo strength, striking it 34 A. \ R., 
hitting the object ball 34 R, and the carom w'li be effected by tne cue ball 
éescribing curves similar to those markei }yv line 2. Again, playing ball 3, 
strike it 34 R, 44 A. with Q.P. 334, and the carom on ball B. will be effected by 
a sort of hugging tendency of the cue ball, which will form curves similar to 
those represented by line 3. 

In ail of these strokes the cue ball bas a following tendency, causei by the 
cue striking it above the centre, and the consequence is that it hugs the 
cushion. In No. 1 this tendency is effected by the simple stroke above the 
centre, but in Nos. 2and 3 the cue ball also requires striking to the right as 
well as above the centre, owing to its relative position to the object ball. 

In No. 2 \ R. is sufficient to effect this purpore, but in No. 3 the oue bell 
roust be struck 44 R., im consequence of the greater acuteness of the angle 
formed by the lines drawn from it to the object ball, and from the latter to bail 
B. If, in these two strekes, the cue ball were struck to the left, it woud 
either stop under the cushion, or take a direction to the left—the very opposite 
te that wh'ch the etriker iniended it should take. 

Ficur® 2.—To play on ball ©. and carom on ball D.: strike the cue ball 3 L. 
with Q.P. 1, hitting the object ball dead full. 

To carom on ball B.: hit the object ball dead full; strike the cue ball 34 A. 
with QP. 234. 


THE WORLD OF BILLIARDS. 


Brnuarpd Matcn in Civcinyati — Pai. Treman aGarnst G. J, ARNOLD, THE 
Actor.—The match between Phil. Tieman, the champion billiard player of 
Cincinnati, and George J. Arnold, manager of the Wells troupe, which we 
announced as made, came off on the 6th inst., at Boman & Tieman’s billiard 
saloon; the terms of the ma‘ch were that Tieman should play the carom game 
against Arvold’s full game 500 points. 

As the salocn was open to all, a dense crowd was prasent, but there was 
sufficient space kept clear around the table to allow the players, umpires and 
reporters aple room. : 

The Commercial says, that precisely at five minutes past twelve the game 
commenced, John MeLel'and being chosen umpire for Arnold, and William 
Stutier for Tieman, J. M. Scott being, by mutual consent, appointed game- 
keeper. Previously to the play, Mr. McClelland announced that persons io- 
tending io bet were expected to make their books up before the commencement 
of the game, as silence after tie players commenced would be strictly enjoined. 

The play then commenced, Tieman winning the lead, but no harm was done 
for several shots; at leng¢th Tieman went in and made a beautiful run of 77, 
keepirg the balls together, and.touching them lightly as a Zephyr’s breath 
It was speedily seen that poor Arsold had mo cbhaace. In his fourteenth 
innings, Tieman was 60 aiead. Arnold then made 18 and pocketed his ball. 
Halfan hour’s play, and the score stood Tieman, 156; Arnold, 88. At the 
next innings Arnold reduces the odds to 40, and this was the nearest approach 
during the play. Tieman then made anotier run of 77, and subsequently one 
of 75; the largest number sccred by Arnold being 40 at the twenty-sixth 
innings, the score being Tieman, 246; Arnold, 161; and from thence it was 
Nicholas Longworth’s estate to a dividend of the Ohio Life and Trust Company. 
tieman made his last big run on the twenty-seventh innings, when he scored 
75 in handsome style, principally upon the red balis, and around the table. 
By this time all interest in the game had ceased, for it was plain that Arnold 
had not a ghost of a chance. In fact, Tieman himself played carelessly, and 
finally scored the 500 points, his opponent having 137 yet to make. 

The game throughout was markeo by many beautiful shots, evidencing both 
payers to be master hanis. The Jast carom, and the one which ended the 
contest, exhibited tre highest knowledge and was executed with a precision 
that we have never seen equalled 


BILLIARD! IN Exoranp —We learn by the last number ef Bell’s Life, that 
John Roberts, of Liverpool, the English billiard champion, has made a match, 
to be played in the Royal Hotel, in Hull, against Mr. John Bradley, marker at 
the Koye! Oak, Hull, f.r £20 a side, twenty-one games cf 100 each, Mr. Roberts 
giving Mr. Bradley 60 points out of each 100. We believe that Mr. Roberts has 
never yet been beaten in any stated public match. 

REMOVAL —Tho extensive billiard table manufactory of Mess's. Connor & 
Collecder is in process of removal, the »ncreased demand for Phelan’s Patent 
Combination Cusbicned Tables rendering it absolutely necessary for them to 
occupy larger premises. These have been found at Nos. 65, 67 and 69 Crosby 
street, known as the old Medical College, which have been Jeased for a term of 
years, althoug’, in order to sup;!y present demands, they will still hang out 
their fleg at 65 Ann cireet, until the above-named premises are fitted up. 











PHASES OF LIFE—THE DANCE GIRL. 


Strxiu, having at last risen from her seat, ascended to the second 
story of the house, entered the apartments which she called her 
home — uncarpeted, unwashed, uncwept, unfurnished. Home! 
What a misuse of language! The tipsy father was notthere. ‘The 
inebriate mother was lying on a bed in an adjoining closet. Stell 
looked in there and darted one glance of disgust at that heap of 
drunken womankind tumbled up among the dirty bed clothes. Stell 
went to a cupboard, seeking a dinner. A bottle stood on the lowest 
shelf; she dashed it indignantly to the floor. She searched for 
something else, and found one poor crust of bread and half-a-dozen 
miserable potatoes. She looked at the stove; not a spark of fire in 
it; no apparent means of kindling one. She threw the potatoes 
back, ate the crust of bread, and seated herself on the only chair the 
room affurded, with her back to the window and her eyes fixed on 
vacancy. 

Stell was thinking ; not of hunger—she was used to that—but of 
something that had often come into her mind during the last twelve 
months, since she had been promoted from the sidewalk to the 
hardly more respectable boards of an obscure theatre—something 
that her interview with Bertie Hartsum to-day had revived with 
new force; it was—how to become respectable? how to better her 
condition? how to be another than ‘the brat,” ‘‘ the vixen,” “the 
hussy,’’ whom men, women and children saluted with oaths or jests, 
or insulting pity? What could shedo? Ask advice of her mother? 
There she was, beastly drunk; and if she were not, the little sense 
she once had was gone, Her father? He, too, was seldom sober; and 
when he was, he was spiritless and nerveless, and had lost hope for 
himself and all the wor!d besides. 

She knew she. must depend upon herself alone. And what should 
she do? The first thing was to get clothes; her woman’s instinct 
suggested this; her knowledge of the world endorsed it. Dress was 
power. Did she not know it? Stell in dirt and tatters in the street 
was hustled, hooted and despised The same Stell, tricked up in 
finery and the mere tinsel of showy costumes in the theatre, com- 
manded respectful and almost kindly treatment. She must have 
elothes. To get these was a first and a long step towards the 
greater need she felt—the greater good she craved—instruction, 
learning, education. Dress for the body, dress for the mind; and 
Stell’s notions of both were of a very ornamental kind. Both could 
be bought; how couldshe get the money? Her wages at the theatre 
were paid to her father; she never handled a cent of them, save 
when sent onan errand. She must earn monvy for herself. How? 
The woman up stairs, in the attic, sewed, and got money, but got 
very little, end grew paler and thinner every day. Stell loved life 
and liberty if she were wretched. No; she would not barter them 
for money, even if the attic seamstress would take the trouble to 
teach her. Whatelse then? Sell newspapers? She could fight 
the boys if they teased her, Or sell oranges? But how to begin? 
Where get money for the first outlay ? 

Stell was in perplexity. She went down stairs, and took her seat 
again on the topmost stone step; that was her usual thinking-place. 
The alley, foul as it was, was better than the wretched room within 
doors. She could see the§sky from there; and many a night hour 
had she sat shivering on that door-step, gazing up into the starlight 
patch of heaven above her head, weaving new fictions out of the old 
plays she had seen acted at the theatre. Sometimes, too, an adven- 
turous wind, sweet and refreshing with the taste of purer atmos- 
pheres, would find its way into the alley. There was one at that 
very moment. It came with a flurry, rushing about, trying to find 
a way out of the dirty alley. Besides rattling shutters, rolling away 


an empty barrel, and raising a great dust, it disarranged Stell’s hair. 
Peevishly, because it interrupted her thoughts, she untied the 


string and let the whole mass of braids—long, broad, narrow and 
intersecting braids— fall upon her neck. Then rapidly and 
dexterously she restored them to order, emptying her mouth of hair- 
pins as fast as her hands could fly from that receptacle to her head 
above. It was a lucky accident. It gave her the missing thought. 

She had it—she could dress hair! The German wife of the Italian 
organ-grinder, who had first employed her saltatory talents, had 
taught her this art. She had since practised it with the devotion of 
an enthusiast to a single accomplishment. Her skill hdd been 
acknowledged even in the green-room of the theatre, the highest 
umpire of taste within the scope of her experience. Yes, she could 
and would be a hairdresser; and her two avocations of coiffeur and 
danseuse need not interfere ; in the one capacity she would provide 
for her own wants, and in the other keep her parents with rum and 
other necessaries of life. !n the excitement of the moment she 
executed a pas seul of the liveliest description in the dirty alley, to 
the admiration of the lazy women lolling about at windows and door- 
ways, and then darted up stairs to put herself in readiness for the 
immediate execution of her purpose. There was a hairdresser a few 
blocks off. She had often passed his shop ana loitered at the door 
to catch some new idea or learn the latest style. She had even 
known him to be employed by the very distinguished actresses who 
sustained'the first parts in the theatre where she danced. She 
would go to him and offer her services at once. She regained the 
second floor, and proceeded to hunt up her hat ard to scrutinise her 
wardrobe. 

Alas! the old dilemma occurred. She had plenty of rags, torn 
costumes that had once added to the splendor of scenic effects, but 
she had not one complete, honest, decent dress—not one that would 
not be likely to insure her speedy ejection from any respectable 
establishment she might venture into. Her elothes might answer 
for begging bread in, which she would not do, but not for beggin 
work in, which she longed to do. As this conviction slowly gaine 
possession of her mind, Stell grew imbecile. She neither wept nor 
exclaimed aloud against her fate, nor sighed and moaned, but she 
sank down on the floor in a state of hopeless inaction, and there she 
lay, it might have been for half-an-hour—a lazy, good-for-naught, 
a9 many a one would have called her—in reality, helpless could-do- 
naught. 








PICCOLOMINI EATS A CORN DODCER, 
And Shakes Hands with a Wolverine. 


Wui ez Piccolomini was at the Biddle House in this city, a charac- 
teristic incident occurred, which was quite the delight of the numer- 
ous admirers of the little princess, and which showed, to a charming 
degree, the peculiar love of admiration and popularity which she un- 
mistakably possesses. ‘There had been lodging at the same hotel, 
for a few days, a genuine specimen of the untamed Wolverine—one 
of the rough, hearty, backwoods style of old fellows, bluffed and out- 
spoken, and a _ contemner of city airs end frivolities. Having 
a pocket full of money, he was enjoying himself on the fat of the 
land. Having satiated on the first-cluss fare of the house before his 
money had half run out, he began to long for some of the old- 
fashioned diet, and the first article that suggested itself to tas coving 
fancy was the familiar corn dodger which had been the solace of his 
cabin from his youth up. Being impuisive as well as bluff, he lest 
no time in applying to his obliging host, who, much to his dissatis- 
faction, was obliged to inform him that he had not a cook in the 
house who could make a corn dodger, adding, also, that there pro- 
bably was not one in the city who ever heard of such a thing. 

Not to be daunted, however, our hero made a straight wake for an 
eating-house, and by dint of energetic management, succeeded in 
getting one made, having stood over the cook and superintended 
the whole operation. He wasin his glory that night as he was seated 
at the table with his big corn dodger before him, and all the com- 
pany wondering what on earthit was. Directly opposite it happened 
that Piccolomini was placed, and no eyes were wider spread than 
the brown orbs which illuminate the childish face of the petite Sien- 
nese. The little minx looked at the corn dodger, which was as big 
as a half bushel, and then gazed at her male companion in the pret- 
tiest of all puzzlements. ‘Then she laughed a little, and leaned for- 
ward so as to look in the face of the old fellow, giving him a glance 
full of the most radiant diablerie that ever mortal saw in woman’s 
eye. He was quite fascinated, but mistook the cauge. He honestly 
thought that Piccolomini wanted some of his corn dodger, and seiz- 
ing his knife with a glowing countenance and pleasing «xpression, 
he ejaculated : 

** Have a piece, miss ?”” 

A puzzied expression overspread the pretty face opposite for a 
moment, but a sudden light dawned upon it, followed by a merry 
laugh and such aclapping of hands. Then a succession of nods 
ensued, which signified assent to the delighted trader. He lost no 
time in carving out a huge piece, which he passed over on the point 
of his knife. It wasn’t much of a bite for him, but the little prima 
donna could barely clasp it in both hands, as she received it in high 
glee. She looked at it with a delightful bewilderment for a moment, 
and then with a rueful face at the predicament in which she had got 
herself, put her teeth to it. She nibbled at it like a mouse, smiled 
an angelic smile, took a second nibble, and laughed as heartily as a 
echool-girl. Then she deposited it on one side of her plate—it 
ae up two-thirds of it—and with a relieved air, returned her 
thanks. ° 

“* Zat ees ver-ee coot, my frien’, I sink ke ess mos’, vat you call 
him ?—mos’, mos’—ex-cellent.’”’ 

‘* No, you don’t say so ?”’ exclaimed the delighted trader. Who'd 
a tho’t it, by jimminy? Give us yer hand, sissy!” and he fairly 
jumped out of his chair as he stretched oat a brawny palm clear 
across the table, which was grasped with a half-fearful and half- 
comical expressivn by the jewelled hand of the little princess. The 
scene created an uproar, and there was no end of hilarity and good 
humor, in which none more heartily participated than Piccolomini. 
—Detroit Free Press. 








LOVE AND MURDER IN BAVARIA. 


Aw extraordinary sensation was caused at Munich a few months 
ago by the trial before the Court of Assizes of Upper Bavaria, of a 
gentleman named Ferner, on the charge of having, in October last, 
shot dead a young lady named Sanguinetti. Ferner, who, though 
only twenty-two years of age, is a doctor of civil law of the 
university of Munich, and author of a highly esteemed work on 
Kioman law, -nd who besides is skilled both in painting and music, 
made the acquaintance at a ball in September last of Mdlle. San- 
guinetti, sixteen years of age, daughter os an eminent Bavarian 
sculptor. He at once fell passionately in love with her, and was, at 
his request, allow:d by her parents to pay his addresses. She ap- 
peared to receive |im with favor, but when, after the lapse of a few 
weeks, he proposed marriage, the returned an evasive reply, and 
she aiterwards said to some of ber friends—in order to have it 
repeated to him—that, though she entertained a high esteem for his 
character and talents, she did not think he was rich enough to give 
her the position in society to which she thought herself entitled. 
Instead of sccepting his rejection quietly he became more pressing 
for the young lady’s hand, but met with a decided refusal, and was 
told not to visit her again. 

In October he was summoned to the town of Aserole, where his 
parents reside, and he sent a message to Mdlle. Sanguinetti that, if 
before his departure she would not give him an interview, he would 
commit suicide. Alarmed at this threat she agreed to meet him in 
the evening of the 7th in her father’s garden. Shortly after she 
had gone to him in the garden a report of a pistol was heard. M. 
and Madame Sanguinetti rushed out with lights, and to their horror 
they found thejr daughter lying on the ground bathed in blood; she 
had been shot right in the heart, and was quite dead. An hour 
later Ferner gave himself into the custody uf the police as‘the mur- 
derer of the young lady. After perpetrating the crime he had, he 
said, gone to the English garden with the intention of committing 
suicide; but the idea that suicide was a crime suddenly occurred to 
him, and he preferred giving himself up to justice. He added tha’, 
resolving to murder the young lady and then to commit suicide, he 
hoped to be united to her after death. After the preceding facts had 
been stated to the Court, the inquiry was made if tue man was sound 
in his mind. Medical men said that he was; and he himself de- 
clared that he considered himself sane, and had never had any men- 
tal malady, neither had he ever heard that any member of his family 
had been afflicted with imsanity. The jury declared that he had 
killed the young lady, but without deliberate premeditation, and the 
— condemned him to be imprisoned for twelye years in a 

ortress. 
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THE LARGEST PAPER 
EVER PUBLISHED. 
The most extraordinary publication yet attempted. 
On Saturpay, Juve 11, 
will be ready for delivery, the Illustrated 
QUADRUPLE CONSTELLATION, 
A MAMMOTH PAPER, 
Measvurine 70 py 100 Incues! 
immeasurably the 
LARGEST PRINTED SHEET EVER SEEN. 
The paper will weigh 300 lbs. the Ream ! costing 30 cents 
per pound, or $60 per ream—ten times more than the cost 
of the Ledger, or any other weekly journal. Only a limited 
edition of 60 reams, 

28,800 COPIES, 
can be issued, owing to the length of time required in 
pristing it. It will contain first-class Literature, Novels, 
Poems, Essays, Tales, Original Articles almost innumerable, 
each article being complete. A Jarge number of the 

FINES! ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD 
will be employed in their illuetration. Those who secure a 
copy will undoubtedly possess 
THE GREATEST CURIOSITY, 
- @ paper, ever seen, which will be treasured by all as one 
of the 
GIGANTIC MARVELS OF THE PRESENT AGH. 
It will be on sale by all newspaper vendors throughout the 
United States. Single copies, 50 cents each; five copies, $2. 
Address 
ROBERTS & CO., No. 14 Spruce Street, New York. 
Dealers can serd their orders to those wholesale agents 
who supply them with other papers. The public at targe 
are invited to visit our office during the next four weeks, 
and witnecs the printing of this stupendous sheet. 


| ieee THIS DAY, 





LIFE OF 


TORQUATO TASSO. 


Br 
J. H. WIFFEN, 
with an appendix on the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered.” 
Br 


M. SISMONDI DE SISMONDI. 


The story of poor Tasso nee’s no rhetorical embellis’:- 


ment ; it touches us most deeply when simply told. 


DELISSER & PROCTER, 
508 Broadway. 
THE LITTLE PIG MONTHLY. 


HIS New Magazine, of Funny Name and 
Funny Contents, designed for Children of 
whatever Growth, will be issued Monthly at $3 per Year, 
1 for Four Month», or 25 Cents for Single Copies, and 
mailed free where the money is remitted. Each number 
will contain 108 or more pages of matter, varied so as to 
suit the taste of the tiny child, child of thirteen or 
fif (ty) teen ; also at least 40 Full-Page Illustrations by 
Porrix, TirmiN, and other superior artists. 
ConTENTS OF THE May Nvumspzr. 
The New York Fast Piggy. 
The Discontented Monkey of Washington City. 
Types ot New York Street Folks, &c. 
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DINSMOsE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS OF RAILROAD GUIDE, 
No. 9 Spruce Street, New York. 
PHELAN’S NEW BOOK, 
HE GAME OF BILLIARDS, 
Turrp Epsrion. 
ENLARGED, REVISED, ILLUSTRATED WITH 
TIONAL DIAGRAMS, 
AND A PorTRAIT ON STEEL OF THE AUTHOR. 
The unparalleled rapidity with which this work has been 
sold is the best teat of its merits. It is now the recognized 
authority on Billiards in America—and apart from the 
standard rules of the different games, is full of valuable 
instruction for students of the game. 
Price one dollar, elegantly bound, aent by mail, postage 
free, on receipt of price. 
17183 O'CONNOR & COLLENDER, 53 Ann 8t., N. Y. 


BOOKS. 
NDIA OPEN TO THE 
Just PUBLISBED, 
FROM WALL STREEL TO CASHMERE, 
A Journal of Five Years in Asia, Africa and Europe, 
Comprising Visits during 1851-2-3-45 and 56, 
to the Danemora Iron Mines, the ‘‘ Seven 
Churcher,”’ Plains of Troy, Pal- 
myra, Jeruselem, Petra, 
Seringapatam, 
Surat. 
WITH THE SCENES OF THE RECENT MUTINIES, 
(Benares, Agra, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, &c.) 
Cashmere, Peshawur, the Khyber Pars 
to Afghanistan, Java, China, 
and Mauritius. 


BY JOHN B. IRELAND. 
With nearly one hunéred il/ustrations, from sketches made 
on the gpot by the author. 


ADDI- 





WORLD !— 


PRICE: 
In embossed muslin binding..........6s0++ 34 
In embossed half calf, extra...........s00 6 





This work is written in the most familiar style, and 
without pretension. It consists of five or six hundred 
octavo pages, in large, cl'ar type, of the DAILY JOURNAL 
kept by the traveller during »ear'y two years in every part 
ot India, The book is, moreover, illostrated with nearly 
one hundred full pages of enyravings, executed by Mr. J. 
W. Orr, from the drawings thst were mude on the spote of 
observa‘ion by the author him--"f. Nota single illustra- 
tion in this volume has been co;: d from any other publi- 
cation. They are all original, all truthful, and all beautiful. 

The author isa distinguished member of the New York 
Bar, and this was a tour of pleasure and curiosity, and the 
chief charm of the book is the fect that it tells from day to 
day whatever a clear-sjghted, clear headed man could ree 
or comprehend of the ORI4NTAL WOS8LD. The book 
contains more reliable information oi this eubject than we 
have from any other source. It is one of the most elabo- 
rately illustrated volumes of travel ever published in this 
country. 

Your orders solicited. 

8. A. ROLLO & CO., Nu. 29 Park Row, 

181 Opposite Astor House, New York. 


QIALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly 


wholesome Saleratus, will inquire for that 
manufactured by the undersigned, which cannet be excelled 
in strength and purity, 2s we guarantee it to be fres from 
a of deleterious matter. For sale to the trade by 
189 JOHN DWIGHT & O0., No. 11 014 Sia. 


i ig Canopies are easily adjusted to any 
bedstead, and very simple in construction. 
They are not in the way of amenges bed ; do uot mar 
tho geste ekegunce with durability and simplicky. 
ura plicity. 
The frames are made portable b; none of joints, so that 
frame and net can be pat, complete, into a space but little 
r than an umbrella when closed. 
ufactured and sold by 


RUTGERS CLARKSON, 
61 Warren Street, New York. 
PATENT NETTED SKIRTS, 


also for sale b R. CLARKSON 
d 61 Warren Street. 
They are the best and most durable Skirts —_ oni 





HE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
Cure Dyspepsia, Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Indigestion. 
Cure Heart Burn, Heart Burn, Acidity, Acidity. , 
Cure Water Brash, Water Brash, Jaundice, Jaundice. 
Cure Liver Complaint, Liver Complaint, Debility. 
Cure Fever and Ague, B:lious Complaints. 
Cure Headache, Costiveness, Piles, Nervousness. 
Cure Flatulency, Neuralgia, Female Complaints. 
Theee Bitters are co well known as the most remarkable 
and efficient remedy yet discovered for the absolute and 
rapid cure of the above diseases, that it is altogether un- 
necessary to enlarge upon its merits. 
S- W. FOWLE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 
Sop EVERYWHERE. ' 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 
THE OXYGENATED BITTERS. 





HE ACADEMY OF MEDICINE.—This 
learned body, composed of the elected and self: elected 
lights of medicine, held its semi annual meeting on Wednes- 
day evening. Among the grave questions brought before 
it for discussion was that of ‘‘ endorsing patent medicines!”’ 
Of course whatever such learned men discuss and pro- 
nounce upon should be respectfully accepted by the public, 
for what do ‘common people,’’ as one of the Academicians 
said the other day, know about drugs? One goutleman 
was opposed to the Academy’s endorsing medicines which 
had been patented, on the ground that ‘‘ money shoul not 
be made of any one’s misery.”? A most laadable expression, 
but we would ask what would become of the individuals 
who compose the sapient body if they had not misery, and 
that tco of the most excruciating kind, to make money out 
of? Another gentleman, quite as intelligent as the mover, 
rose to second the resolution, enforcing the proposition by 
assuring his co-Academicians that ‘if this thing were per- 
mitted to continue, Mr. Gayetry’s medicated paper (which, 
we believe, can be obtained at No. 41 Ann street), might 
be brought in by and bye, and then it would go forth on 
the advertising carts that ‘Gayetty’s Paper’ was endorsed 
by the Academy !’’ Poor fellow, that would be too bad. 
We wonder if Gayetty’s Paper is really put under ban by 
the seconder, or is it a matter cf private rather than of 
public consideration with him whether it should be used or 
refused ? We ask this question out of no disrespect to the 
faculty, for we can hardly believe them to be such dolts as 
to refuse—that is, if their professions are sincere—an arti- 
cle which has done end is doing more for the removal of 
piles than all the medicines that were ever devised or pre- 
scribed for the same purpose, Fortunately for the reputa- 
tion of the Academy, the Chair advised the members to 
refrain from discussing the subject further, as he believed 
that if an article was really useful, the public would thank 
them for recommending it. To be sure they would, and if 
they desire to retain its confidence, the sooner they endorse 
Gayetty’s Medicated Vaper the better. 181 


CHANDLER SMITH, 
FASHIONABLE TAILORING, 
c7& 


Broadway, 


179-1900 LAFARGE HOUSE. 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 

tayA compound of Cocoa-Nut 0'1, &c., for dressing the 

hair. For efficacy and agreecableness, it is without an 

equal, 

It prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth, 

It ig not greasy or sticky. 

It Waves no disagrecable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard and dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

Tt affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect 

It costs fifty cents for a half pint bottle. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

Boston, July 19, 1857. 
aap Messrs. J. Borverr & Co.—I cannot refuse to state 
the salutary effect in my own aggravated case, of your ex- 
cellent Hair Oil—(Cocoaine). 

For many months my hair had been falling off, until I 
was fearful of losing it entirely. The skin upon my head 
becoming gradually more and more inflamed, so that I could 
not touch it without pain. This irritated condition I at- 
tributed to the use of various advertised hair washes, which 
I have since been told contain camphene spirit. 
By the advice of my pnysician, to whom you had shown 
your process of purifying the Oil, I commenced its use the 
last week in June. The first application allayed the itching 
and irritation ; in three or four days the redness and ten- 
derness disappeared—the hair ceased to fall, and I have 
now a thick growth of new hair. I trust that others, simi- 
larly afil'cted, will be induced to try the same remedy. 
Yours, very truly, 

SUSAN R. POPE. 


BURNETT’S COCOAINE.. 

Ba-A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapes 
Hair Dressing in the World. 

Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. 

For sale by dealers generally at 50 cents a bottle. 179 181 

. SOMETHING NEW ! 
GENTS WANTED, to go into a new and 


henorable busines’, which will pay from $15 
to $30 weekly. No Humsva. Satisfaction guerantced. 


PATENT COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 
w have manufactured, within the period of 


three years, more than 
ONE THOUSAND TABLES, 

under Phelan’s patents. These Tables are im use in every 
State in the Union, in Canada, South America, Cuba, ani 
other parts of the world, and in every instance have given 
full satisfaction to the purchasers. They have been su; - 

te the following Clubs, in most eases taking tne 
of the pieces of furniture formerly used to play bil- 










rds 
New York Club, Gymnasium Club 
Union Eclectic Club 
Manha Clad, New York City { City Club 
Ge: b, Waverley Club 
Union Manhattan Racket 
Brooklyn 
Somerset, 
Temple Olub.......cccccccccescesscecece sess boston, Mass 
Seanmer St. Club.....ccccccceseccccccce +++.+Boston, Mass 
Union Club........ Cec ccccccccscccccecee ++++»Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Club........... ececesecccee cose Philadelphia 
Baltimore Club......ssccccssessecscceees ss Baltimore, Md 
Germania Club....... 00000 deccccee ceeccece Baltimore, Md 
Maryland Club........sececceccecscceesess baltimore, Md 
Richmond Club.........+. Trer erry «+++. hichmond, Va 
Charleston Club........sesceeeeeeeeeses Charleston, S. 0 
Newport Club........... 66s seeeces Cccccccesccoce Newport 
Natchez Club ......cceccesseeee eocccccccose Natchez, Miss 
Pelican Club.....ccccccccecccese seeseeees New Orleans, La 
Boston Club.....cccccccccccccccees oeeee-New Orleans, La 
Savannah Club......ccccccoccsccsccccecees Savannah, Ga 
Wilkesbarre Ulub.........++++e+sceeeeeeees Wilkesbarre, Pa 
Officers U. 8. A. Club. rr Avest Point, N. ¥ 


Officers U. S. A. Club. 
Officers U. 8. A. Club. 


....Kort Simeoe, W. T 
Old Point Comfort, Va 


Officers U.S. A. Club.....-......cccessees Fort Riley, K. T 
Officers U. 8. A. Club ............Fort Leavenworth, K. T 
U. 8. Army Club.......... pedees eeenses Governor’s Island 
U.S. Army Club... .....ceseeeceeeceee sess Fort Hamilton 
Pacific Clab......000:-cccccsccccccces ++e+.San Francisco 
WE Nn 60 60 0ccensecdetedbeccesnesens -St. Paul, M. T 
Beaufort Club ........+++ ee seeeeeeees. S0uth Carolina 
St. Louis Club... .ccccccccccccccceccccccccc cette LOuls, Mo 
Union Club...... ws cece ceece occcccese Worcester, Mass 


Brighton Club........s+see0. 
Columbia Club..........00esseeeess 

These clubs number amongst their members some of the 
best amateur players in the world. Kvery part of the 

untry has pronounced in favor of the new tables, and we 
append a list of well-known places, where parties avout 
purchasing tables are confidently referred to for information 
as to the excellence of these tables, not alone for correct- 
—_ but for the superior manner in which every mecha: i- 


seseeeeses Brighton, Mass 
«+++ Columbia, 8. C 


cal detail appertaining to the table is executed : 

New York Hotel { Brevoort —- , 
Yverett House } ... Germain Hote 
Hone House New York City Compton House 
Natioval House Murray Hill Hotel 
Colwell’s......se00¢ 18th st. and 8th Avenue, (ap stairs) 
Revere House. ......sscccessscccececeveeess boston, Mass, 


Tremont House,,.....+.+¢¢ 
Eutaw House,...socsssscessscces 
American Hotel........2s+0s 
St. Charles Hotel........... 


tes cecesecesseees boston, Mass 
«eeeeeee-Baltimore, Md 
+eeeeeeee Richmond, Va 
eeeeeeeeskichmond, Va 





Coeam House, o.00ccceccceccccccccccec cece Portsmouth, Va 
Brown’s Hotel. ..... 9060900000600000000600800e0RNeey ae 
Lanier House ..........se000 eocccercccccceccs Macon, Ga 
Anglo-American Hotel,.....+ssseecesssees Hamilton, aw 
Cilatom Hopee...ccecscccccecece oeoees Niagara Falls, C, W 
IEE MIN a50. 0066 0000s cecess esceccecees Chicago, Ill 
Planter’s Hotel....... Cecesceeccoe eccccces ..-Atlanta, Ga 
BEOUE THORNE so co.cc ccccvccescccccs ccoccesevese “ 6: 

VORRER BRNO occ ccrccce cccecsecescsscneces Troy, N. ¥ 


Pavilion Hotel.. 
Equinox House. 


Sharon Springs, N. Y 
soos see. Manchester, Vt 















Congress Hall........ssese0s cevcccceceeceece Albany, N.Y 
WORE BOND ec cc cccccccccsccccccscoetes Cleveland, Ohio 
Odd-Fellows’ Hall.......csceccccsessecscess Hoboken, N. J 
Gover’s Saloon........++seeeeeeeeeeee New Rochelle, N. Y 
McCormick’s Rooms.......... ercccccccces Philadelphia, Pa 
BEES ROOMS, . 0c cccoccceseccceccsocce . Philadelphia, Pa 
McElroy’s Rooms. .....s:esee0 eccccccccccce Baltimore, Md 
Ellicott’s Rooms....... +++ ecccccccece Washington, D. C 
Miller’s Rooms. .......++eee0+8 eovccsccece New Orleans, La 
Thompson’s Rooms....... oenboncneesecs New Haven, Conn 
Staples and Winchester..........eseeseeee Norwich, Conn 
Date B..00s0000 eececces 0 000ecccsce cece Washington, D. C 
Aimawortin’s BOOMS, ..00000ccccccccecescves Saratoga, N. Y 
Jones’ ROOMS. .....6sse0ceceecceeeceresssssColumbus, Ga 
Mahaffey’s Rooms....... © cocccccccccccs cscs Columbus, Ga 
Ennis’s Rooms...........- ° Atlanta, Ga 
Wright’s Rooms. .. Trenton, N. J 
Whipple’s Rooms.. Providence, R. I 
Metropolitan Hall. . .St. Paul, M. T 


oe ccccccccceee ss Detroit, Mich 
eeeeeceeseesPOrt Huron, Mich 


D. Whipple’s Rooms 
Sipperley’s Rooms.......... 






Mason’s Rooms....... pcendesesnsanesaeanel Albany, N. Y 
Jackson’s Rooms... ......ssececesccesseseese5te Louls Mo 
Painier’s Rooms ........+. Ceccccccccess Mauch Chunk, Pa 
TAmnpsens BeswaSs. 00000 cccce ccccccecccconcs Mobile, Ala 
Gillesby’s RoomS........+++++ee+++ +++++»Hamilton, 0. W 
TGMADS 00 cccccccccccccs ccccccccccceces Montgomery, Ala 
Dom Ton  ..cccces 000000 ccc cscs cecceces Mempbis, Tenn 
Robinson’s Rooms........+++e+% eocccccccces Jackson, * 

Sharpsteen & Cornehlseen..........++0+ Wilmington, N. C 
Doty’s Rooms.....+sscscsescesss es0cces oegned , 1 
Murphy’s Rooms......... Coccccccccccces .Cleveland, Ohio 
Marr’s Rooms,........++ 0000000 cecceeee Washington, D. C 
Tieman’s Rooms........++++++++e+++e++++Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pettibone’s Rooms......... eece seeees Claiborne, Ala 






BO OUD s cacccccccsccscesese .... Montgomery, Ala 


The demand is constantly and largely increasing for these 
tables and cushions, and we have been obliged to increase 
our facilities for manufacturing. And now we employ in 
our establishment more men than are engaged in all simi- 
lar establishments in the United States combined. None 
but the best mechanics are employed, and the finest mate- 
rials are exclusively used. The utmost care is used in 
oy ae, and prompt attention paid to orders received 
y mail. ’ 
Mr. Pheilan’s constant attention is oo to the improve- 
ment of everything connected with billiards, and five 
patents have been issued to protect the improvements 
made ; the latest dated 
NOVEMBER 16th, 1858. 
Purchasers are cautioned that the Tables or Cushions 
can be purchased only from the Patentee, 
MICHAEL PHELAN, 
786 and 788 Broadway, 
O’CONNOR & COLLENDER, Sole Manufacturers, 
000 51 and 563 Ann street 





HELAN’S IMPROVED BILLIARD TA- 
BLES AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 
PATENTED FEB. 19, 1856; OCT. 28, 1866; DEC. 8, 1857; 
JAN, 12, 1868; NOV. 16, 1858. 
a tables are now well known to be the best in the 
world, 
For sale only at the manufactory, 51 and 63 Ann st., and 
at PHELAN’S, 786 and 788 Broadway, N. Y. 600 





FOR 
FOR 
FoR 
RHEUMATISM, 
RHEUMATISM, 
RHEU MATISM, 
GOUT AND NEURALGIA, 
GOUT AND NEURALGIA, 
GOUT AND NEURALGIA, 


THE LUZERN REMEDY. 
THE LUZERN REMEDY. 
THE LUZERN REMEDY. 


FOR SALE BY 
FOR SALE BY 

POR SALE BY 

N. West & Co., 47 Ann street; also at 141 Wil- 
liam street; 115 Franklin street; and by all the 
principal druggists throughout the country. 


LIFE AND DEATH ARE IN THE BALAN 


rp HERE are two systems of medication—one 

* experimental and based on theory, the other 
uniform and posi'ive and founded on facts alone. The for- 
mer belongs to the Medical Schools, the latter has reached 
its grand sanitary climax in Radway’s three Remecies, the 
Ready Relief, the lators and the Renovating Resolvent. 
There is not the slightest discrepancy ia the operation of 
these medicines upon different persons with the 
same diseases. The result (always favorable) may be 
looked for with as mych confidence as the opening of a bud, 
or the rising of a star. They cannot fail because the heal- 
ing life-saving principle is inherent in them, and must de- 
velop itself. The laws of cause and effect must be abrogated 
ere these Remedies can disappoint the hopes of those who 
trust in them. ll Fevers, all disturbances of the Stomach, 
Liver, Lungs, Spleen, Kidneys, Bowels, all constitutional 
di-eases, such as Scrofula, Pulmonary Affections, Chronic 
Rheumatism, Syphilis, Tumor, Cancer, Abscess, &c., and all 
disorders whici assail the skin or the glands, are cured by 
one or other of Radway’s Remedies. 

RADWAY’S READY R&LIEF never fails ; in fact it is 
impossible for it to fail, in instantly mitigating the most 
excruciating pains or aches, either internal or external. 

During the heated term every person exposed to the hot . 
rays of the sun should carry a small bottle in his pocket ; 
if headache or congestion threaten, a few drops of this im-. 
maculate remedy drank with water, and ba the head 
with the Relief clear, will positively avert all attacks. 
Radway’s Regulating Pills are the most thorough, mildand 
safe purgative and Cathartic Pills in use. : 

Rapway & Co.’s Principal Office, No. 23 John Street 
New York City. 

















| BEAUTY WITHOUT PAINT! 





|NO MORE ROUGE! NO MORE PINK SAUCERS 
What a Lovely Girl that is !—0h, she 
juses DR. BOSWELL’S BEAUIIFIER, w re-| 


| moves all Pimples, Freckles, Sunburn and Tan. 

|Who couldn’t have a beautiful complexion, who 

A pea leant Dollar to send him for a box 

| O! 

| His HAIR ERADICATOR, for removing super- 

| fluous hair from a lady’s lip, chin, neck, arms, &c., 
bottle 


| has no equal. Price Une Dollar per ° 

His PILLS FOR FEMALES have not a rival in 
the world. 

His 


| jet and positive CURE FOR SPER- 
| MATORRHGEA has no equal. 
All Dr. Boswsi1’s articles are sent by mail, free 
of postage. 
|_‘*THE SECRET OF BEAUTY; or, How 1o an 
| HANDSOME ;’’ a little book of 32 pages, sent free to 
| every person that wishes it. 
All orders must be addressed to 
DR F W. B 
No. 5 ea New York. 
r Sale 


Fo 
P. L. TADMAN & Ov., No. $1 Bleecker street, 
(four doors west of Broadway), 
Mrs, HAYS, No. 175 Fulton street, lyn, 
AND ALL DRUGGISTS.”  178°81 
CARD.—W. JACKSON, No. 651 BROAD- 
WAY, respectfully calls the attention of 
urchasers of MOUKNINS GOODS to his extensive jPring 
mportations of DRESS GOODS, being the largest and 

desirable ever sutmitted for inspection. The following are 
among the many lots received per late steamers : 

Handsome Figured Foulards, by the yard. 

Japanese Silks, a new article, very desirable, 

Check and Striped Silks, in every variety. 

Black Maltese Cloth, $134 yards wide. 

Black De Laines and Challies, without lustre. 

Black Grenadines, in every width and quality. 

Black Grenadine Robes, double Japes, very beautiful. 

Black Grenadine Bareges, very handsome. 

Crape Maretz and Bushire Crapes, new goods, 

English Bareges two yards wide, $1 per yard, 

Bayadere Bareges, in great variety, without lustre. ‘ 

Treble width Spanish Crapes, all wool, 13¢ and two yards © 
wide, beautiful texture, never before seen in this market ; 
also some very choice English and French Poplins for travel- 
ling and house dresses, &c., &c.; together with a most 
beautiful stcck of BONNEIS, MANTILLAS, SHAWLS, &e. 
Ladies will please observe the name and number. 

W. JACKSON, Importer of Mourning Goods, 

= 651 Broadway, between Spring and Prince Streets. 





























OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 

The family medicine chest which is furnished 
with these two powerful remedies needs no more, 
Eruptions, sores, wounds, ulcers, tumors and stiff joints 
are infaliibly cured by the Ointment, and all affections of 
the bowels, stomach and liver by the Pills, Sold at the 
manufactories, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and No, 
244 Strand, London, and by all druggists, at 25 cts., 6244 
cts., and $1 per pot or box. 


TATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING &s- 
TABLISHMENT.—Office 3 and 6 John street 
two doors from Broadway, New York. Replete with every 
desirable apparatus, and provided with the combined talent 
and artistic skill of the French, the German and the Ameri- 
can, the undersigned are prepared to demonstrate to heir 
customers that, pre-eminent as may have been their pre- 
vious reputation, their motto is ‘ Excelsior.”’ In , 
cleansing and refinishing Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s ap 
Silk, Velvets, Satins, Merino, Cioth, &&., &., they mean to 
stand unrivalled ; and they solicit the continued custom of 
the community. 
Goods received and returned by Express with the utmost 


promptitude and care. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & 00. 
Nos. 3 and § John st., two doors from Broadway, N.Y. 
0-18 


IGHTE & BRADBURYS, Piano Forres 
MANUFACTURERS, 421 BROOME STREET, 
NEW YORK.—We desire to cail the attention of the trade _ 

and of the public generally to our Piano Fortes, justly pro- 
nounced superior to all others in yolume, richness and 
purity of tone—possessing, also, a peculiar singing me; theft 





adapted to and harmonising with the human voice 

are very properly called the ‘ Organ, or Vooal Piano.” 
Being made with the Patent Arch Wrest Plank, they will 
stand in tune in all climates. We guarantee our customers 
that no efforts that a long life experience, un industry 
or capital can procure will be spared to maintain for our 
instruments their world-wide reputation as “‘ the best piano,” 
and that every improvemént of intrinsic value to a piano 
will be found in ours. All orders with which we are favored 
will be promptly and faithfully attended to. 000 


— 
HITS EMPORIUM OF FASHION, 
V\ \. 216 Broapway, : 
UNDEX BaRNUws’s MUSEUM. 

Mr. W. having gone to great expense in fitting up this 
magnificent Establishment, offers to the public a splendid 
stock of first-class goods, manufactured expressly for his 
own sales, and at prices which will defy competition. In 
the Soft Hat Department are fifty different st; of French 
and American manufacture ; among them Wurrs’s Owy, a 
new style, with Ventilator. In the Onap rtment are 
ove huodred styles of all the new shapes—C ’s Fancy 
Caps, Fancy trimmed Hats, Ladies’ Riding Hats, &c. 
GeytLemen’s Hats of all styles, for young to middle aged 
men. Mr. W. produces the best Hat made in the City, and 
the — only $4. — Military Caps made to 
order. nstantiy on han mbrellas, Carpet Bags, 
Leather Trunks, Canes, &c. : ‘ 


PPORTUNITY FOR BUSINESS.—We 
wish to engage active and energetic Agents 
— Ladies or Gentiemen), for every To Village and 
unty in the United States. Agents can ze from $°00 
For full particulars address ors 
Stamp), 8. A. DEWEY & CO., 
181 184p Box 151 P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NGIER HOUSE, CLEVELAND, OHIO.— 
S11as MErcuant, Proprietor. This House 








to $1000 per year. 











Send stamp for particulars, which are free. 
8. & 








181-188 MYRICK & O0., Lynn, Maes. 


[-7See advertisement in all large papers. 
179-191 


is the newest, best situated and most elegantly furnished 
house in Cleveland. Terms, $2 per day. 179-191 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


{May 21, 1869, 











A Sune Prorection AGAINST 
SPURIOUS AND ALTERED BILLS 
Joer Pususasp, By GWYNNE & DAY, No. 12 Wau Street, 
THE DESCRIPIIVE ag OF GENUINE BANK 


This book, the most complete and perfect of the kind 


eon‘ains minute and elaborate descriptions of 


ever issued, 
the genuive circulating notes of every bank in the Uni'ed 
States Canada 


By an entirely new nd simple plan it indicates, in a clear 
and com ble manover, 

Tue Exact KeLavive Location on ace Note oF THE Vic- 

were, Dies, &0 

so that the descriptions are as exactly understood as a 
diagram Nineteen of twenty of the “ pew counter- 
feits”’? which are announce weekly in Bank Note Lists, are 
unlike the genuine. A description of the genuine will 
therefore detect them in a ivance. 

This book is handsomely bound in cloth, and contains 114 
Jarge pages Price $1. Persons residing in the countr, 
ean have the book sent (per mail) to their address, prepaid, 
for $1 per copy. Remittances mast be sent to 

18lo GWYNNE & DaY, Bankers, New York. 


IFTS! GIFTS! GIFTS !—D. W. EVANS 

& CO, No. 677 Broadway, New York—The 

th Year—The Original Gift Bo k Store, established 1854, 

Tae (pest Evrasiisnep Girt Book Hovrke 
fm the country. enabled by their jong experience and in- 
@-rased —, now offer greater inducements than ever 
and in th 

= ” cae FIFTH YEAR 


of their location in New York Ofty, will make it their ep- 
deavor to conduct their business with a liberality beyond 
that of any house in the country. 
A new and revised or pow ready for gratuitous 
pom bode rgest and best classifie.! list 
and 4 Publications ever issued in 
the United States, with unequslled induc: ments to clubs 
and agents. MalLED FREE TO ADDRESS 
The followiog is a Schedule of Property which will be 
given to Purchasers of Books at the time of ra’e : 


‘ Worrtn From 
Gold Wate English Lever, Patent Le- 
ver, cepinee ven: Patent I” $90 00 to $100 00 
Silver Wa‘ches, Patent Lever, Full Jew- 
elled, Hunting Cases, open face, and 





Cyiinder Ksc+pement..........++--+-. 1200 to 40 00 
Go! saa Lae size, —— and 
two glasses h spring—large and 
small size, with snap ........0ee0ee++ 250to 1200 
Mosa‘c, Florentine, Painted, Lava, 
tove, Garnet‘and Coral sets of Pins 
peecceeceneces ccccccccess - 500to 2 00 
Ledies’ Guard Chains, Neck Chains, 
Chatelaines..........0-eseeeceee eoeee 8OOtO 1800 
Gents’ Fob and Vest Chains.......... +. 1000 to 30 00 
Sets ee rere 
mg x, ved an ain Gold 
Sleeve rhe nd Bosom Studa..... 200to 1600 
Gold Pencils with Pens, large, medium 
and emall size... .......0.+e0--+s wee 359 to 7 50 
Silver Pencils with Go'd Pens, Ja'ge, me- 


Oxtemsion CAasOS.. 2... 666. ee ee eee eseee 00 to 5600 
Gents’ Heavy Signet Riegs, Ladies’ Gold, 
Chased and Plain Rirgs............... 1.00 to 7 60 
Gents’ ) A ay a with 
x, net, &c... 1 50 to 5 00 
Riot sik eens Peteroe Ts Aieethan de 12 00 to 30 00 
Cameo, Mosaic, Garnet, Chased and 
Plain Oval Bracelets.................- 500 to 30 00 
Silver and Gold thimble ane 50 to 600 
Gents’ Pen and MNKs 650: 660000 50 to 8=:11:«60 
Pear! and Morocco Portemonnaies....... 50to 250 
Tooth Watch Keys, Guard Slides 150to 8 50 
Gold , small, medium and large.. 200 to 7 50 


Beside other Gifts, comprising a large and valuable asrort- 
Maneous articles, varyiog from $1 to £40, 
One of the above articles will be given to tbe purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold 
AG@@ress all orders, letters of inquiry, &., to D W. 
EVANS & OO., Publishers, No. 677 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
C) 





Smith & Wesson’s Seven Shooter. 






J. W. STORRS, Agent, 
181 Chambere-st., N. Y. 


IS PISTOL IS THE LIGHTEST ONE IN 
the world that has force.—Weight only Ten 
Loaded quicker than other Piswls are 
Is Sune Free Urper ALL ANCES No ipjary 
is caused to the 4rm or Ammunition, by aflowing & to re- 
main loaded any length of time. Is s0 simple in ite con 
that it is not liable to g+t out of order. Is perfectly 
tocarry. Tae CYLivpER SEVEN SHOTS, two more 
than other small pistols. 000 


i 


i 





MAGNIFICENT 
PRING DISPLAY OF ENGLISH 


CARPETINGS 
AT 
EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES!! 
a » 
°s Medallions with Superb Borders. 
‘elvets from $1 25 to $1 50 per yard. 
Engliso Brussels from 90 cts. to $1 26 per yard. 
In three Plys from 90 cts. 10 $1 25 per yard. 
Wool Ingrains 373, c's. to 75 cents per yard. 


. 


eo 


OILCLOTHS 
rom 8 to 24 feet wide, from 31 cts to 75 cts per yard 
HIRAM ANDERSON 
180-1810 99 Bowery. 





Each number contains sixteen pages full size 

pummclert., dances, bs. Brey opseies of masts, for every 

o e species music, every 

Ye The best and cheapest work of ite 

to works. Sepdfors number. Subs«criptign price 

five dollars yearly. ©. B. OUR & 00., Pub 13 
Frankfort Street, New York. 


OQ": MUSICAL FRIEND—Weekly, 10 cts. 





— & LYON’S 
PAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 
Warranted to give better satisfaction than any other 
Sewing Machine in this market, or money refunded. 
P. 8 —fend for Circular 


MILTON FINKLE 
18lo LUCIUS LYON, >} 608 BROADWAY 
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AN ARTIST'S DREAM, AFTER SENDING IN HIS PICTURES WET TO THE ACADEMY 





EORGE B. SLOAT & CO.’S 
Exu.retic Lock Stitcu# 
AND 
IMPROVED SHUTTLE 
BEWING MACHINES. 
Sanp FoR 4N ILLUSTRATED CrecuLaR!! !! 
C. W. THOMAS & CO., 
000 460 Broadway, N. Y. 





R. HOSTETTER’S BITTERS have received 
the warmest encomiums from the Press and 
people throughout the Union As a valuable tonic for the 
cure of Dyspepsia, Flatulence, Constipation end general 
nervous debility, it cannot ve epproached. Every day new 
cases of ite great «ff ct are chronicled through our princi- 
pal public journals Its mild tone, its sure and v'g>rous 
action upoa a disordered stomach, and the cleaosing of the 
entire human body should recommend it to a'l c’asses of 
our community. All tnat will be necessary to convince the 
rceptical of its heal:hy effects is to purchase a bottle and 
convinced. 





GENIN’S 
HAT STORE 
REMOVED TO 


SO7 Broadway, 
ADJOINING GENIN’S BAZAAR. . 





OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE AND GYMNA- 
SIUM, YONKERS, N. Y. 
Summer Session commenced on the 2d day of May instant. 
TERMS : 
Board and Tuition......... $150 per Session. 
For Circulars and particular informaticn, apply to 
M.N. W Prins 
Yonkers, 1850. « aaa 


HE ELECTROTYPING OF FRANK LES- 
LiI«’S PUBLICATIONS is executed by 
W. DENYSE, 183 William street. 











F. F. 3. &. 


— ’S FRENCH YOKE SHIRTS. 
B.S. Fotrerton, Mavufacturer of French Yoke Shirts to 
orders, * 
301 BROADWAY, 
one door below Duane Street. 


Ties ! Searfs! Hosiery |! Gloves! Suspenders! &c., &c. 
at reasonable prices, 181-1840 


FREDRICKS’ 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 





GALLERIES 
THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 
585 anp 587 Broapway. 





PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM TH) SIZE OF LIFE TO MINIATURE. 

Ra Open from 84. wm. til] 10 P. w. 171-186 
10 CENTS. THE MUSICAL GUEST, 
10 CENTS. 

10 CENTS THE MUSICAL GUEST, 
10 CENTS. 
10 CENTS. 


10 CENTS. | NOS. 1, 2, 8, 4,5, 6, 7 and 8 ARE ISSUED. 





10 CEN ts. 

10 CENTS. For Sale at all News Depots. 

10 Ce NTS. 

10 CENT 4, 10 Cents weekly, or $5 per year, in ad- 
10 CENTS. | vance, for 624 pages of Masic. 

10 CENTS. 

10 CENTS. M. BELL & ©0., No. 13 Frankfort st. 





By te ECCLESTASTICA.—English An- 
/ thems, with Select Pieces from vari us authors, 
sdapied to Words from the Sacred Scriptures. By G. J 
W+bb. $2 00. 

181 Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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on! wHat a HussuG ! 

Auatia—“ Mamma, dear ! here's anole from dear William, with a box for the opera, 1 shouldn't 
wonder.” (Reads): “ My darling Amelia, circumstances over which I have no control will take me as far 
as Greenwich. I find that I have left my latch-key—please get it from the waistcoat I took off, and send 
jt by the bearer to your ever affectionate, Kiddleums.”’ 


409 Broadway. 
































BA ecE FRENCH YOKE SHIRT EM- 
PORIUM, 409 BROADWAY, 
PREMIUM SHIRT MANUFAOCTUREBS. 
SHIRTS MiDE TO ORDER, from Scievtifie Measures, of 
the finest ma’erials, sewed by hand, and warranted to fit, 
at less than usual prices, at BALLOU BROT 
171-1830 409 Broadway, N.Y. 


HE ONLY WORK OF THE KIND PUB- 
LISHPD FOR THE US®# OF 


CHURCH CHOIRS, SINGING SOCIETIES 
AND 
HOME DEVOTIUNAL EXERCISES. 


No. 1 ot the 
SACRED MUSICAL GUEST, 


To be published on the 15th of every month, is now ready, 
con‘ainiog: 
THE SABBATH—Treble Solo andTrio - Dr Jonn Suirn 
AS THY DAY, 8O SHALL THY SIRENGTH BI—*olo, 
W. H. CumMines 
INCLINE TAIVE EAR—Bass Solo and Quartette, HiMMEL 
O LO®D, I HAVE WANDERED—Solo, Joun P, Kyicur 
DAUGHIER OF ZION—S:lo and Quartet*‘e, 
Henry C. Watson 
OH! RETURN THAT HAPPIER DAY—So'o Joun P. Kuicur 
HARK ! THE HERA‘D ANGELS SING. 
HYMNS. 
O God, my heart is fally bent 
Come jn that love the Lord. 
O rexder thanks, 
Anthem—O GOD! WHO HAS PRE?ARED, G. B. ALLEN 
THREE DOUBLE CHANTS, 
SIX SINGLE CHANTS. 


This is a work which should be fouaed in every family 
It contains 28 pages of the full siz2 of sheet Music. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 
M BELL & CO. 
1810 13 Frankfort street. 


PREPARE FOR HOT WEATHER. 








INSHIP’S SELF VENTILATING RE- 
FRIGERATORS are the only 
PERFECT PRESER "= pila PROVISIONS OF ALL 


BRAMAALL, HEDGE & CO., 
442 Broapway, between Howard and Grand streets. 


INGER’S SEWING ee 
popularity of these machines may r y be 
understoed when the fact 1 known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONS THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and sach 
amily in the country, one of these machines wonld 
nvaluable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, » beautiful illustrated 
paper, is just published. It explains all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratia to all who apply 
for it by letter er persova!ly. 

090 1. M. GER & ©O., 458 Brosdway, New Vork. 


EW YORK AND HARLEM RAILROAD. 
SPrING ARRANGEMENT. 
On and after We DNESVAY, April 6 1859, Trains will 
leave 26th street Station, New York, as follows : 
7:46 a. m..For Wil'iamsbricgs. 
8:30 a. m.. Mail train for Albany, 
9:30 a. m.. For Will‘amsbridge. 
11:30 a. m.. For White Plains, 





2:39 p. m..For Williamsbridge. 

4:00 p. m..for Dover laine, 

6:00 p. m..For White Plains. 

6:15 p. m.. For White P ains from White & Centre sts 
8:40 p. m.. For Williamsbridge, 


Rerurninc—Wili leave 

00 ... From Whi'e Plains, 
.. From Dover Plains, 
.- From Williamsbridge, 
.-From White Plains. 
.. Mail train from Albany. 
..From Williamsbridge, 
..From Williamsbr‘dge, 
..From White Plains. 
..-From Wiiliamsb -inge, 
000 WM J CAM’GELL, Superintendent. 


OVELLO’S CENTENARY EDILION OF 
THE O8ATORIOS. 
ORIGINAL EDI?LioNn 
arranged and ei ted by Viycent Novetw. 
HANDEL'S MESSIAH, 
Vrics 75 cents. 
Bound, $1 25; all the Choru-rs (in Score), 60 cents. 
HAYDN’S CHEATION, 


S2Ss25885 
PUP PEP PEP 
BESBEBSEBS 





Price 75 cents. 
Bound, $1 25; all the Choruses (in Score), 50 cents. 
Hay4n’s Seavons; piper, $1 20; boued $1 6s men- 


delssohn’s St. Pau!, oaper, 75 c's; bound, $1 38. Mozart's 
Tw-lith Mass, Haydn's Taud Mass, Beethoven's Mass in C, 
and M;Zar:’s Requiem Mass, ech, in paper, 76 cts ; bound, 
$i. Rossini’s Stabat Mater, paper, 50 cts; bound, $1. 
Romberg’s Liy of the Beli, paper, 63 cts. ; bound, $1. all 
the Osatorios of the great maeters, in uniform style, at simi- 
larly low prices Catalogues f:rwarde’ gratia. 

N. B—TIhis is the only cheap edition of the Oratorios 
ever edi'ed by Vinceut Novello, acy statemext to the con- 
trary being entirely unfounded To his care*ul supervision 
this edition owes its preeminent puvity of text and cor- 
reetaess. WEB6B & ALLEN, 

180 86 No 1 Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


4 TIFFANY & CO., 


Lats 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewellery Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronses, Clocks, Rich Porcelain articles of Art and Luxury 
No 650 Broapway, New Yor. 

Hovss m Pans, TIFF , REED & 00. 





900 
ba BURNETT’S COCOAINE. 
HE important qualities of a perfect hair-dress- 


ing seems to have been successfully combined 
in Burort’s Cocsaine, the acnve prinsiple of whea is 





Cocoanut Oil. Its merits have bee. successfully tested 
with an unanimous and satisfactory result. Thoe who 
value a beau:iiul head of hair will do well to use this ele- 
gant a Aside from its acknowle ‘ged superiority, 
it is claimed there is a saving o’ fit'y pec cent. ‘avor of this 
over other compounda, one appl ca‘ivn being sufficient to 
iast for deysr—Providence Post. 
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